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Y I  might  give  a  $hon  hint  to  an  imjMrtial  toriter  it  would  he  to  teU  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture’  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 

vpon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  \f  he  tells  them  *  of  virtues,  when  they  have  ‘any,  then  the  mob  •  ' 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

O - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  trial  of  Count  Amim,  which  succeeds  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Expostulation  in  European  interest,  began  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  When  the  Irishman  in  the  old  tale  was  asked 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  his  answer  was  that  he 
could  not  tell  till  he  had  heard  the  evidence.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  wait  till  the  full  evidence  is  made  public  before  expressing 
an  opinion  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Count  Amim. 
Every  opinion  that  is  hazarded  at  present  must  be  more  or 
less  conjectural.  So  far  certainly  as  the  case  has  gone, 
tilings  do  not  look  well  for  the  accused  ;  but  as  yet  we  have 
heard  only  the  indictment,  and  portions  of  the  defence, 
without  the  evidence  on  either  side. 


The  papers  that  Count  Amim  is  accused  of  abstracting 
from  the  archives  of  the  Embassy  at  Paris  are  divided  in  the 
Act  of  Accusation  into  three  headings.  Heading  No.  1  com¬ 
prises  papers  which  the  accused  removed  from  the  Embassy 
when  ho  left  Paris  towards  the  close  of  April  this  year,  and 
afterwards  restored  when  they  were  missed  by  his  successor. 
Prince  Ilohenlohe,  and  demanded  back.  Registers  are  kept 
at  the  Foreign  Office  and  at  the  Embassy  of  all  documents 
issued  and  received,  both  rescripts  from  the  Foreign  Office 
and  reports  from  the  diplomatic  agencies ;  and  Prince 
Hohcnlohe  wishing  to  refer  to  certain  documents  entered  in 
the  reports  of  the  Embassy,  could  not  find  them  in  the 
archives.  When  Count  Amim  was  questioned  regarding 
those  documents  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think  they  were 
meant  for  the  archives  of  the  Embassy,  or  for  the  inspection  of 
every  future  provisional  or  definite  chief  of  the  Embassy. 
Threatened  with  proceedings  for  treating  official  documents 
as  private  correspondence,  he  returned  the  documents  in 
question  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  explained  that  he  did 
not  treat  them  as  private  correspondence,  but  only  as  corre- 
sponden  »  of  which  the  proper  place  of  deposit  was  not  the 
archives  of  the  Embassy.  No  doubt,  as  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  has  argued,  his  first  reply  is  logically  open  to  this 
construction  ;  but  the  weak  point  in  this  defence  is  that  he 
was  in  Berlin  for  three  weeks  after  quitting  Paris,  and 
made  no  mention  of  his  having  removed  the  documents. 
This  fact  is  unexplained.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  he  knew 
there  were  duplicates  of  the  rescripts  and  reports  at  Berlin. 
It  cannot  be  well  that  a  re-called  official  should  keep  for 
the  possible  inspection  of  his  executors  documents  which 
are  not  to  bo  left  for  the  inspection  of  his  successor,  or  be 
allowed  to  decide  for  himself  what  to  leave  and  what  to 
take  away.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  in  this 
matter  Count  Amim  is  guilty  of  nothing  more  serious  than 
gross  negligence. 


Heading  No.  2  comprises  papers  which  Count  Amim 
removed  and  insists  on  keeping  as  being  private  correspond¬ 
ence.  They  are  rescripts  and  reports  concerning  points  on 
which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  the  Ambassador,  and  are  of  the  nature  of 
I'eprimands  and  exculpations.  Count  Amim  was  publicly 
alleged  to  have,  in  conversation  with  General  Manteuffel, 


f  , 

doubted  the  stability  of  the  government  of  M.  Thiers,  and 
to  have  said  that  the  only  safety  for  France  lay  in'  monar¬ 
chical  institutions.  A  rescript  was  sent  from  the  Foreign 
Office  asking  him  to  report  upon  this  alleged  conversation, 
and  subsequent  rescripts  explained  the  Chancellor’s  policy, 
and  framed  the  necessary  instractions '  for  the  Ambassador. 
Other  circumstances  arose  which  led  to  other  rescripts.  The 
Ambassador’s  conduct  was  questioned,  and  he  was  told  to 
act  upon  his  instractions,  and  take  the  initiative  less  abso¬ 
lutely.  All  this  correspondence,  rescripts  and  reports.  Count 
Amim  removed  from  the  Embassy  and  still  claims  to  retain 
as  private.  Count  Amim  is  understood  to  have  retained 
the  papers  in  order  to  defend  his  conduct  before  the 
Emperor :  but  this  will  not  affect  the  question  of  his  right 
to  have  them  in  his  possession.  That  must  be  decided,  we 
should  suppose,  by  the  mles  of  the  service.  In  this,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  papers  that  he  ultimately  returned,  the 
suspicious  circumstance  is  that  he  said  nothing  about 
them  till  they  were  missed ;  and  even  at  first  declined  to 
answer  any  questions,  on  the  technical  ground  that  he  had 
left  the  diplomatic  service  and  was  no  longer  responsible  to 
the  Foreign  Office. 


Heading  No.  3  comprises  rescripts  and  reports  which  are 
missing  from  the  Embassy  archives,  and  of  which  the  accused 
professes  ignorance.  Count  Amim  is  charged  with  having 
removed  and  embezzled  them,  and  he  replies  that  ho  knows 
nothing  about  them.  Some  of  them  would  se^  to  have 
been  entered  in  the  registers  of  the  Embassy,  others  not. 
Some  of  them  at  least  dealt  with  matters  on  which  there 
was  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  Count  Amim  and  Prince 
Bismarck.  Of  this  class  it  is  most  difficult  to  speak,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  clear  Count  Amim  without  incriminating 
somebody  else,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  papers  may  still 
be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Embassy.  Count  Amim’s  silence 
regarding  the  other  documents  until  he  was  comjxjlled  to 
speak  raises  an  unfavourable  presumption  against  him,  but 
it  would  be  unfair  to  prejudge  his  case  until  it  is  seen  what 
he  has  to  say  in  his  defence.  If  his  guilt  is  established, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  regarding  the  gravity  of  the 
offence ;  but  when  all  is  settled,  there  will  still  be  room 
for  debate  as  to  how  far  the  Chancellor  may  have  been  to 
blame  in  goading  a  proud  opponent  into  illegality.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  question  will  be  asked  whether  Count 
Amim  was  justified  in  retaining  the  post  of  Ambassador 
under  a  chief  whose  policy  he  disapproved  of  and  was 
unwilling  to  carry  into  honest  execution. 


Mr.  Baron  Pigott  has  found  that  Stroud  has  been  trae  to 
its  reputation  as  the  most  corrupt  borough  in  England,  for 
he  has  declared  that  Mr.  Brand  was  guilty  of  bribery 
through  bis  agents,  and,  consequently,  that  the  election  is 
null  and  void.  -  Mr.  Brand .  being ,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Speaker, .  the  result  would,  be  rather  embarrassing  if  he 
himself  had  been  guilty ;  but  the  presiding  judge  has  de¬ 
clared  that  Mr.  Brand  has  been  merely  the  victim  of  his 
agents.  ^  He  is  so  promising  a  young  man  that  much  sym¬ 
pathy  is  "felt  for  lum.  For  Stroud  itself,  the  feeling  must 
be  one  of  positive  wonder — we  had  almost  said  of  positive 
admiration — at  the  depth  of  its  dishonesty.  One  candidate 
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the  Church  would  soon  give  it  a  monopoly,  he**  protests 
against  a  system  which  he  thinks  would  distort  the 
minds  of  young  Frenchmen.  The  Church  would  teach 
them,  he  believed,  false  history,  false  science,  false  every¬ 
thing.  She  would  raise  up  new  and  intense  animosi¬ 
ties.  She  might  drag  the  nation  to  some  great  catas¬ 
trophe.  Pointing  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus,  to 
the  warfare  against  the  Church  of  Borne  in  Germany^ 
and  to  the  battle  which  is  signalised  in  England  by  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet,  he  asked  whether 
beaten  and  broken  France  could  afford  to  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  a  great  Catholic  Eestoration.  A  frantic  uproar  was 
caused  by  that  attack  on  the  clergy.  Next  day  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans  replied  in  a  speech  which  was  little  more  than  a 
series  of  insults  against  the  Eepublican  party.  The  first 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  because 
many  of  the  Republicans  refused  to  vote  against  the 
principle  of  free  instruction.  But  it  will  not  pass  in  its 
present  state.  Even  the  present  Assembly  will  not  grant 
the  preposterous  powers  demanded  by  the  Bishop  of  Orleans. 


after  another  comes,  is  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  put  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  accused  of  bribery,  unseated,  and  fined 
thousands  of  pounds  in  the  shape  of  fees  to  counsel,  at¬ 
torneys,  and  witnesses.  A  considerable  band  of  its  voters 
look  at  the  ballot-box  as  a  machine  for  the  collection  of 
five-pound-notes.  Half  the  election  rogues  in  the  country^ 
seem  to  flock  to  it  when  there  is  a  seat  to  be  contested,  and 
the  most  virtuous  candidate  cannot  prevent  them  from 
making  beer-taps  flow  and  bank-notes  fall  at  his  expense. 
But  we  presume  that  Stroud  lias  now  reached  the  limit  of 
forbearance  at  the  command  of  Parliament,  and  that  it  will 
in  future  be  saved  from  the  trouble  of  injuring  young  poli¬ 
ticians  like  Mr.  Brand. 


In  the  French  Assembly  the  chief  subject  of  debate 
has  been  University  Education.  The  fiist  Napoleon 
founded  one  university,  made  it  a  State  institution,  and 
gave  it  despotic  power  ovei  all  the  higher  education. 
He  abolished  the  very  possibility  of  competition  between 
different  centres  of  culture.  His  object  doubtless  was  to 
obtain  a  smooth  uniformity  of  thought  which  would  aid 
his  despotic  ideas  of  Government.  The  monopoly  was 
somewhat  broken  by  the  Republic  of  1848,  but  the  main 
linos  of  it  still  exist.  The  members  of  the  clerical  party 
are  more  hostile  to  it  than  any  others ;  because  they 
believe  that  they  would  soon  gain  supreme  control  over 
the  education  of  the  people  if  they  were  free  to  found 
Universities.  A  Commission  has  prepared  a  scheme  which 
is  substantially  that  of  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  the  pug¬ 
nacious  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  it  c-ame  before  the  Assembly 
last  week.  Although  the  subject  might  seem  to  be  purely 
educational,  it  is  really  of  the  highest  importance  for 
political  and  religious  reasons.  Hence  the  ablest  speakers 
said  comparatively  little  about  the  details  of  University 
training,  and  they  said  much  about  the  Church  and  the 
French  Revolution. 


The  University  of  Dublin  has  taken  measures  to  re¬ 
organise  itself  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Mr.  Faw¬ 
cett’s  Bill  and  the  provisions  of  the  Queen’s  Letter.  On 
Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  new  Academical  Council 
were  nominated.  The  Council,  it  will  be  remembered,  is, 
according  to  the  Queen’s  Letter,  to  consist  of  sixteen 
members,  chosen  in  groups  of  four  by  the  Senior  Fellows, 
the  Junior  Fellows,  the  Professors,  and  the  Senate.  This 
arrangement,  though  it  falls  very  far  short  of  the  demands 
of  justice,  and  does  not  actually  secure  the  representation  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters  on  the  Acade¬ 
mical  Council,  may  be  worked  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  we  are 
very  glad  to  see  that  there  are  signs  that  it  will  be  so 
worked.  The  Senior  Fellows  have  nominated  as  one 
of  their  representatives,  Mr.  D.  R.  Pigot,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
son  of  the  late  Chief  Baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  and  he 
will  be  elected  without  a  contest.  The  Junior  Fellows  have 
also  nominated  a  Roman  Catholic  representative.  Sir  Robert 
Kane,*  late  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork  :  and  though 
in  this  case  there  will  be  a  contest,  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
Sir  Robert  will  be  chosen.  Among  the  representatives  of 
the  Professors  nominated  is  Dr.  McDowell,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University,  a  Dissenter ;  and  among  the 
representatives  of  the  Senate  are  Dr.  Brady,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Dr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Purser,  Dissenters.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  these  will  be  elected,  so  that  the 
composition  of  the  new  Council  may  bear  some  fair  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  educational  demands  of  the  different  sects  which 
divide  among  them  the  allegiance  of  the  Irish  people. 


The  chief  orator  on  the  clerical  side  was  Bishop  Dupan¬ 
loup.  His  address  had  little  to  do  with  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  most  of  it  being  a  brilliant  eulogy  on  the  Church  for 
what  she  had  done  to  give  the  people  a  University  training 
in  the  days  that  were  still  innocent  of  revolt  against  her 
decrees.  He  said  that  France  had  once  twenty-three  Uni¬ 
versities,  all  founded  by  the  Church,  and  all  independent  of 
each  other.  But  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Revolution. 
The  Bishop  went  out  of  his  way  to  pour  words  of  hatred 
and  contempt  upon  the  impious  wretches  who  had 
dethroned  the  Church  from  her  appointed  place  as  the  teacher 
of  the  people.  He  said  that  the  Revolution  had  been  as  hostile 
to  Science  and  Literature  as  to  Religion.  He  frankly  added 
that  ho  wished  for  freedom  of  university  education  because 
he  believed  that  the  organisations  of  the  Church  and  the 
zeal  of  her  people  would  enable  her  to  beat  all  competitors 
out  of  the  field.  Infidels,  however,  must  not  receive  the 
same  liberty  as  the  guardians  of  revealed  truth.  The  Bishop 
would  allow  no  professor  to  teach  anything  that  the  Church 
might  happen  to  think  impious,  and  we  dare  say  that  he 
would  suppress  all  the  bolder  speculations  of  Science.  He 
demands  further  that  the  clerical  universities  shall  have  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees.  Thus,  by  freedom  of  academi¬ 
cal  teaching,  he  means  that  the  Church  shall  be  free  to  be 
despotic,  and  free  to  put  down  her  foes.  The  frank  auda¬ 
city  of  such  a  proposition  was  channing  in  the  country  of 
Voltaire. 


The  personality  of  the  Devil  is  to  become  a  very  serious 
question  indeed.  On  Tuesday  last  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  sat  to  inquire 
whether  Mr.  Jenkins  had  such  grounds  of  complaint  against 
Mr.  Cook  as  to  warrant  the  institution  of  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  Arches.  As  we  stated  last  week,  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  Mr.  Cook,  the  Vicar  of  Clifton,  has  refused  to, 
administer  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  to  Mr. 
Jenkins  because  Mr.  Jenkins  does  not  believe  in  the  per 
sonality  of  the  Devil.  The  case  was  argued  with  great 
learning  by  Dr.  Tristram  and  Dr.  Stephens,  the  one  con¬ 
tending  that  the  existence  of  the  Devil  did  not  much  matter, 
and  the  other  vehemently  protesting  that  the  Devil  was 
essential  to  the  Church  of  England.  Dr.  Tristram  relied 
on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jenkins  regularly  went  to  ChurA, 
meekly  knelt  at  the  proper  times,  held  his  Prayer  Book  in 
his  hand,  made  all  the  responses  correctly,  had  family  prayers 
in  his  own  house,  used  the  Collects,  and  had  nine  children 
who  all  attended  the  parish  church.  But  all  these  facts 
seem  as  dust  and  ashes  to  Dr.  Stephens  in  comparison  with 
the  tremendous  statement  that  there  is  no  Devil.  If  th® 
learned  counsel’s  assertions  are  correct,  the  denials  of  Mr. 
Jenkins  are  very  serious  indeed.  It  seems  that  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Cook  a  volume  of  selections  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  from  which  are  excluded  215  enure 
chapters  of  the  Old  Testament  and  eight  entire  chapters  oi 
the  New.  He  has  also  banished  1,201  entire  verses.  Among 


A  reply  of  extraordinary  rhetorical  ability  was  made  by 
M.  Challcmel-Lacour.  One  of  the  most  intrepid  Radicals 
in  the  House,  he  has  also  a  powerful  and  richly-cultivated 
intellect.  A  professor,  a  scholar,  and  a  remarkably  able 
writer,  he  is  also  the  most  classic  declaimer  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  side,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  Assembly.  His  reply 
to  M.  Dupanloup  was  a  splendid  piece  of  rhetoric,  but  it 
h^  as  little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  debate  as  the 
Bishop’s  own — for  it  was  a  pitiless  attack  on  the  Catholic 
clergy.  M.  Challemel-Lacour  is  at  present  hostile  to  free¬ 
dom  of  University  education  for  the  very  same  reason  as 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup  is  eager  to  obtain  it.  Believing  the 
prelate  to  be  quite  right  in  supposing  that  the  machinery  of 
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the  exiled  portions  of  Holy  Writ  are  the  books  of  Both  and 
Esther  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  except  one  Terse  and  two 
portions  of  verses.  He  has  likewise  excluded  every  passage 
in  which  there  is  any  mention  of  Satan  or  of  evil  spirits,  and 
he  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  parable  of  the 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  and  the  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  day  when  the  Sheep  shall  be  separated  from  the  Goats. 
He  has  shut  out,  as  Dr.  Stephens  pathetically  said,  passages 
which  had  always  been  regarded  as  the  choicest  portions  of 
Scripture  of  the  Holy  Gospel,”  or  to  use  the  terse  language 
of  Lord  Westbuiy*s  epitaph,  he  has  taken  away  from  Chris¬ 
tians  the  last  hope  of  eternal  damnation.”  Dr.  Stephens 
evidently  thinks  that  the  Church  of  England  would  not  be 
worth  having  if  it  had  no  Devil.  With  the  instinct  of  a 
lawyer  he  regards  the  Devil  as  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
nether  regions,  and  Hell  as  a  supernatural  Old  Bailey. 


The  Agricultural  Unionists  have  to  make  known  the^*^ 
views  under  difficulties  in  Dorsetshire.  The  other  day  Mr* 
G.  D  Oyly  Snow,  a  man  who  has  written  on  philosophical 
subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  respect  from  peopl® 
of  culture,  endeavoured  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Bland  ford  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  assertions  industriously  circu¬ 
lated  regarding  the  decay  of  the  Union.  He  secured  as 
speakers  Mr.  Howard  Evans  and  Professor  Newman.  But 
when  he  tried  to  get  a  public  room  in  Blandford  for  the 
meeting,  that  accommodation  was  not  to  be  had.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  hold  an  open-air  meeting  in  the 
Market-place.  A  cold  November  evening  does  not  offer 
veiy  propitious  conditions  either  for  speaking  or  for  stand¬ 
ing  to  hear,  but  the  venerable  Professor  did  not  shrink  from 
his  engagement,  and  a  fair  audience  was  assembled.  The 
winter  wind,  however,  was  not  so  unkind  as  the  Blandford 
roughs.  Not  only  were  rotten  eggs  brought  into  play,  but 
the  ingenious  idea  was  started  of  drowning  the  voices  of 
the  speakers  by  ringing  the  church  bells,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  which  the  meeting  was  convened.  The  church¬ 
wardens  of  Blandford  should  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for 
allowing  such  an  outrage  on  freedom  of  discussion,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Snow  that  they  but  half-assented 
to  the  bell-ringing,  and  that  one  of  them  afterwards 
admitted  he  ought  to  have  put  a  stop  to  it. 


In  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  opening  of  the 
Leeds  Winter  Assizes,  Mr.  Justice  Denman  gave  the  weight 
of  his  authority  to  those  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  lash 
as  a  punishment  for  crimes*  of  violence.  His  experience 
was  adverse  to  the  punishment  of  whipping.  **  The  first 
assizes,”  he  said,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  as  judge 
in  the  criminal  courts  were  the  assizes  of  this  place,  and  at 
that  time  he  was  very  much  struck  with  the  great  number 
of  robberies  with  violence  which  were  then  for  trial  at  this 
assizes.  Though  exercising  the  best  discretion  which  he 
could  exercise  in  the  matter,  there  was  not  one  of  these 
oases  in  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  ^ply  the  punishment 
of  whipping,  although  he  woidd  not  have  shrunk  from 
doing  so  if  there  had  been  circumstances  which  would  have 
led  him  to  tliink  that  it  would  be  more  deterrent  than  the 
punishment  of  long  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude.  But 
he  was  happy  to  say  that  from  that  time  to  the  present  he 
had  not  seen  anything  like  a  tendency  to  increased  robberies 
with  violence  in  this  place.  There  were  too  many  of  them, 
no  doubt,  and  where  they  were  accompanied  with  cruelty 
he  could  very  well  conceive  that  the  punishment  of  whipping 
would  be  a  proper  punishment,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
knew  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  experienced 
and  the  most  powerfully  reasoning  minds  who  occupied  the 
seats  of  judges  in  this  country  that  there  was  a  very  great 
danger  indeed  in  passing  sentence  of  whipping  at  all,  as  it 
frequently  defeated  the  very  object  they  had  in  view.  And 
if  this  punishment  was  accompanied  with  a  light  sentence 
of  imprisonment,  then  they  threw  back  upon  society  a  nmn 
who  had  been  rendered  more  desperate  by  the  punishment 
that  had  been  inflicted  on  him,  and  well  able  to  commit 
the  same  offence  again;  and  he  said  this  with  some  addi¬ 
tional  knowledge  of  his  own,  which  went  to  make  out  that 
this  was  the  case.  It  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  pass  severe 


sentences  on  men  who  had  some  time  previously  suffered 
punishment  by  whipping,  and  therefore '  this  was  a  matter 
which  he  could  not  help  taking  into  account.”  We  recom¬ 
mend  this  plain  statement  to  the  many  stout  advocates  of 
flogging  who  try  to  overbear  all  opposition  by  saying  that  it 
comes  from  ignorant  and  inexperienced  sentimentalists. 


The  persistence  with  which  Eussia  works  her  Conference 
scheme,  ^'in  the  interest  of  humanity,”  is  calculated  io 
create  suspicion,  even  among  those  who  were  hitherto  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  the  Czar  as  the  champion  of  philanthropy’ . 
At  Brussels,  Russia  found  herself  foiled  on  many  points. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  bring  forward  propositions  affecting 
maritime  law.  She  had  to  surrender  various  offensive 
paragraphs  in  her  new  war-code.  And  she  saw  the  minor 
countries — Switzerland  foremost — arrayed  in  opposition  to 
not  a  few  of  her  leading  principles.  Yet,  with  a  pertinacity 
which  would  appear  naive  if  it  were  not  the  result  of  a 
deep-settled  and  somewhat  dark  purpose,  she  has  sent  out 
fresh  invitations  for  another  Conference  of  the  friends  of 
humanity — this  time  to  St.  Petersburg,  as  **  the  most  con¬ 
venient  place”  for  collecting  the  various  opinions,  observa¬ 
tions,  and  propositions  to  which  the  late  Brussels  meeting 
gave  rise  !  If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  this  eager  zeal  of 
Russian  diplomacy— quite  at  variance  with  the  famous 
recipe,  **  Surtout,  point  de  ztde  /” — has  awakeiied  some  mis¬ 
givings  in  Austria,  and  is  watched  with  increasing  attention 
in  Germany.  An  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that 
Russia  has  an  ulterior  political  aim  in  thus  endeavouring  to 
bind  down  the  power  of  resistance  of  smaller  nations.  In 
the  main,  though  by  no  means  on  all  points,  the  Government 
of  the  Emperor  William  has  acceded  to  the  views  of 
Russia  in  this  Conference  affair.  Yet  the  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  two  Powers,  in  the  question  of  the  recognition 
of  Spain,  shows  sufficiently  that  the  alleged  identity  of 
political  conduct  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense. 
Seeing  that  the  minor  countries  would  prefer  withdrawing 
from  the  net  in  which  Russia  has  tried  to  enmesh  them, 
and  that  Austria  is  at  best  but  a  doubtful  supporter  of  the 
Czar’s  ideas,  we  think  an  open  though  polite  refusal  of 
our  own  Government  to  take  any  further  part  in  these 
worse  than  useless  negotiations  would  have  greatly  helped 
to  clear  the  situation.  By  the  withdrawal  of  England,  the 
whole  concern  might  be  made  to  fall  to  the  ground.  A 
Times  telegram,  however,  asserts  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  has  promised  to  send  a  delegate  to  St.  Petersburg — 
we  suppose,  again  with  the  instruction  of  playing  the  part 
of  a  mute  at  these  suspicious  meetings.  If  this  news  turns 
out  correct,  we  are  sorry  for  it.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained, 
and  much  is  to  be  lost,  by  England’s  lending  to  the  Russian 
proposals  even  a  seeming  countenance. 


THE  QUEEN’S  COMMENT  ON  THE  MONARCHY. 

Mr.  Theodore  Martin’s  *  life  of  the  Prince  Consort,*  the 
first  volume  of  which  has  just  been  published,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  heof  Majesty.  For,  if  she  did 
not  actually  hold  the  pen,  she  must  have  guided  that  of 
the  nominal  writer.  She  has  given  him  the  private 
letters  of  her  late  husband  and  of  herself.  She  has 
placed  before  him  the  plentiful  advice  which  was  written 
to  the  Prince  by  his  friend  Baron  Stockmar,  a  German 
physician,  who  pulled  many  political  wires  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  although  few  of  us  knew  that  ho  existed. 
She  has  doubtless  seen  all  the  proof-sheets,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  striking  out  any  comment  that  she  did 
not  like.  Hence  the  work  is  really  what  we  have  called  it, 
**  The  Queen’s  Comment  on  the  Monarchy.” 

We  hasten  to  admit  that  it  gives  a  picture  of  Court  life, 
which  is  very  creditable  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
Consort.  Everybody  knows  and  admits  that  her  Majesty 
has  admirable  personal  qualities.  She  is  honest,  straight¬ 
forward,  conscientious,  eager  to  do  her  duty,  and  fond  ot 
simple  healthy  pleasures.  She  made  her  Court  the  most 
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moral  in  Europe  by  driving  grimy  characters  from  it  with 
indignation.  The  complaint  of  Society  that  she  spends  too 
much  time  in  the  Highlands  and  at  Osborne,  that  she  holds 
few  drawing-rooms,  that  she  takes  little  pleasure  in  balls 
and  other  frivolities,  is  really  a  high  tribute  to  her  good 
sense.  Her  Majesty  will  doubtless  have  observed  that  it  is 
not  the  really  Liberal  or  Radical  part  of  the  people  who 
have  complained  of  her  retirement,  but  the  mere  butterflies 
of  fashion  :  the  poor  things  that  imagine  Heaven  itself  to 
be  an  eternal  series  of  drawing-room  receptions. 

The  picture  of  the  Prince  Consort  is  also  pleasing.  When 
he  married  the  Queen  ho  was  a  fairly  accomplished  and  in¬ 
telligent  young  man.  From  first  to  last  he  was  really  eager 
to  do  his  duty.  His  position  was  made  very  delicate  by  the 
natural  jealousies  of  the  Court,  the  Parliament,  and  the 
People.  Ho  might  have  done  irreparable  mischief  to  the 
Monarchy  if  ho  had  been  rash,  overbearing,  or  lax  in  life. 
But,  although  he  made  some  mistakes,  he  showed  great 
tact,  great  command  of  temper,  and  great  self-denial.  He 
never  lost  his  sense  of  self-respect,  and  he  always  upheld 
the  dignity  of  the  English  Crown.  His  life  was  as  pure  as 
that  of  George  IV.  had  been  infamous.  He  was  a  good 
husband  and  a  good  father.  His  speeches,  his  private 
writings,  the  reports  of  his  conversations,  and  the  evidence 
of  those  who  personally  knew  him  show  that  he  possessed 
considerable  ability.  Educated  men,  it  is  true,  are  in  the 
habit  of  sneering  at  his  reputation,  and  laughing  at  the 
eulogies  of  which  he  has  been  the  victim  ;  but  the  Prince 
himself  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  absurd  praises  that  have 
done  mischief  to  his  memory.  His  writings  have  been 
spoken  of  in  terms  that  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  those 
even  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Mill,  or  Victor  Hugo.  In  Court 
literature  ho  figures  as  a  greater  political  philosopher  than 
De  Tocqueville,  and  his  speeches  are  placed  higher  than  any 
sober  man  would  put  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Air.  Bright,  or 
M.  Thiers.  The  same  silly  chroniclers  seem  to  fancy  that 
ho  was  a  profounder  statesman  than  Richelieu  or  Bismarck. 
And  more  cruel  still  has  been  the  injury  done  to  his  repu¬ 
tation  by  the  setting  up  of  the  preposterously  gorgeous 
monument  in  Kensington  Gardens — a  monument  in  which 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Atilton,  Goethe,  Moliere, 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  Rubens,  Handel,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  all  form 
the  footstool  of  a  very  respectable  German  gentleman, 
who,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  been  heard 
of  if  he  had  not  happened  to  be  the  husband  of  our 
Queen.  But  the  Prince  Consort  was  not  responsible  for  any 
part  of  tliis  extravagantly  absurd  idolatry.  He  was  so  sen¬ 
sible  a  man  that  we  are  sure  ho  had  formed  a  true  estimate 
of  his  own  powers,  and  ho  would  have  been  horror-stricken 
if  he  could  have  anticipated  the  ridicule  which  would  be  cast 
upon  his  memory  by  foolish  praises.  The  truth  is,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  nothing  more.  His 
writing  is  fairly  good,  and  nothing  more.  His  speeches  are 
intelligent,  dignified,  self-restrained,  and  nothing  more.  The 
political  memoranda  published  in  Mr.  Martin’s  volume  are 
passably  sagacious,  and  nothing  more.  To  compare  hina 
with  writers  as  a  writer,  with  speakers  as  a  speaker,  or  with 
statesmen  as  a  statesman,  is  simply  ridiculous.  He  was  an 
amiable,  accomplished,  and  well-behaved  gentleman  of  more 
than  average  ability  and  good  sense.  Had  nothing  more 
boon  said  about  him,  his  reputation  would  really  have  been 
higher  among  discerning  people  than  it  is  to-day ;  for  it  has 
been  crushed  by  an  avalanche  of  praise.  There  is  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  under-rate  him  for  the  very  reason  that  he  has 
been  spoken  of  as  if  he  had  been  a  seraph,  and  we  desire  to 
protest  against  the  injustice  that  cynical  men  are  thus  doing 
to  his  memory. 

The  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  have  had  a  most 
happy  influence  on  the  English  monarchy,  on  account  of 
their  personal  virtues.  They  have  exhibited  it  at  its  best ; 
and  they  have  also  found  the  nation  in  a  peculiarly  happy 
state.  It  has  been  tried  by  no  overwhelming  disasters, 
by  no  groat  or  wasting  wars,  by  no  embittered  strifes 
between  different  classes  of  the  people.  There  were  terrible 
trials  during  the  reigns  of  the  Georges,  and  there  may  be 
t^ible  trials  again ;  but  the  Queen  has  enjoyed  the  calm 
tween  the  two  waves.  She  has  never  run  the  risk  of 
being  dragged  to  any  extreme  side  by  the  blind  fury  of 


maddened  zealots,  as  Charles  I.  was  by  a  Laudian  priest¬ 
hood,  as  Queen  Anne  was  by  the  High  Churchmen  and 
Jacobites,  or  as  George  HI.  was  by  the  despotic  instincts  of 
the  Tory  aristocracy.  The  Queen  has  b^n  free  from  all 
such  perils.  It  was  said  of  a  popular  composer  that  he 
had  nothing  to  say,  and  that  he  said  it  in  a  very  gentle¬ 
manlike  manner.  Such  has  been  the  function  of  the  Queen. 
She  has  had  nothing  to  do,  and  she  has  done  it  with 
admirable  good  sense. 

But  the  same  happy  state  of  things  may  not  long  con¬ 
tinue.  Mr.  Martin’s  volume  contains  a  letter  in  which 
Baron  Stockmar  gave  some  advice  to  the  Prince  that  would 
have  been  dangerous  had  it  been  followed,  and  that  may  still 
be  followed  in  a  time  of  political  excitement.  The  Baron, 
who  was  a  shrewd  man,  said  that  in  the  working  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  he  saw  none  of  that  beautiful  balance  of  powers 
which  was  celebrated  in  the  text-books  of  De  Lolme  and 
Blackstone.  He  found  that,  although  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  were  nominally  equal,  the  Commons  were  the  real 
Sovereign.  He  found,  in  fact,  that  the  Crown  was  little 
better  than  a  highly-paid  machine  for  registering  the  decrees 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  such  an  arrangement  shocked  the 
essentially  German  ideas  of  the  worthy  but  rather  meddle¬ 
some  Baron.  Hence  he  strongly  urged  the  Prince  so  to 
guide  himself  as  to  restore  the  lost  power  of  the  Crown. 
The  Prince  himself  seems  to  have  been  eager  to  do  so,  and 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  long  political  messages  on 
foreign  affairs  to  the  Ministers.  He  is  also  believed  to 
have  interfered  so  indiscreetly  with  Lord  Palmerston  that 
the  old  statesman  proudly  resented  his  dictation,  and  let 
him  know  that  the  husband  of  the  Queen  was  not  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  Prince 
had  lived  for  many  years  longer  his  German  ideas  of  sove¬ 
reignty,  his  tact,  his  patience,  his  accumulating  knowledge, 
his  considerable  ability,  and  his  place  at  Court,  might  have 
made  his  power  so  embarrassing  as  to  have  compelled  the 
House  of  Commons  to  annul  it  by  a  stroke  which  would 
have  wrenched  the  delicate  machinery  of  the  Constitution.  But 
the  real  encroachments  of  the  Prince  were  hot  serious  enough 
to  demand  the  attention  of  Parliament.  His  good  sense  had  so 
far  kept  him  safe.  Stormy  days,  however,  may  lie  ahead  ; 
days  in  which  the  nation  must  settle  those  fundamental 
questions  which  are  at  present  sleeping ;  days  in  which  the 
Church,  the  Land,  and  the  Aristocracy  may  be  assailed  by 
some  measure  of  the  embittered  feelings  which  have  baffled 
the  statesmanship  of  France.  We  should  be  living  in  a 
fool’s  paradise  if  we  were  to  believe  that  England  will 
always  be  as  peaceable  as  she  is  now.  There  was  a  time 
when  France  was  almost  as  tranquil  as  England  is  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  when  England  was  almost  as  disturbed  as  the 
France  of  to-day.  If  England  should  again  pass  through  social 
disturbances,  it  will  be  essential  to  guard  against  the  powers 
which  are  still  latent  in  the  Monarchy,  although  they  have 
ceased  to  be  exercised,  which  Baron  Stockmar  wished  the 
Prince  to  revive,  and  which  the  Prince  would  have  revived 
if  he  had  not  been  held  back  by  the  jealousy  of  the  English 
people  and  the  English  Ministers.  It  is  essential  to  the 
safety  of  this  country  that  the  Crown  should  be  a  dignified 
negation  ;  and  those  are  its  worst  enemies  who  would  try 
to  make  it  more.  We  cannot  suppose  that  so  admirable  a 
constitutional  monarch  as  Her  Majesty  has  any  other  wish, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has  sanctioned  the  publication 
of  Baron  Stockmar’s  dangerous  advice.  But  the  English 
people  will  do  well  to  remember  the  existence  of  such 
hidden  advisers,  and  the  temptations  which  they  place  in 
the  way  of  Princes  who  resent  the  separation  of  dignity 
from  power. 

THE  GWALIOR  PRISONER. 

The  supposed  Nana  Sahib  being  now  proved  a  mere 
impostor,  more  or  less  crazy,  and  the  public  mind  having 
had  time  to  grow  calm,  it  is  difficult  to  help  regretting  the 
outburst  of  rejoicing  with  which  the  news  of  the  capture 
was  at  first  hailed.  Then  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  with 
the  Bithoor  Rajah,  and  the  guilt  of  the  latter,  were  freely 
assumed,  while  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  maxim  which 
prohibits  comment  on  a  case  pending  trial.  It  was  common 
to  hear  the  prisoner  denounced  as  a  miscreant  for  whom 
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hanging  seemed  only  too  merciful  a  fate,  although,  as  events 
turn  out,  he  appears  guilty  of  no  graver  offence  than  passing 
himself  off  as  a  person  suspected  of  great  crimes.  Two 
important  points  were  forgotten  during  that  period  of 
phrenzy,  to  which  it  seems  advisable  to  draw  attention  now 
that  the  national  pulse  once  more  beats  steadily.  In  the 
first  place,  even  if  this  crack-brained  Faqueer  had  been 
proved  identical  with  the  Nana,  he  should  have  been  treated 
from  the  time  of  capture  until  the  end  of  trial  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  most  vulgar  criminal.  In  the  second,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Nana 
for  the  Cawnpore  massacre  has  never  been  properly  sub¬ 
stantiated.  The  assumption  of  his  guilt  rests  almost  entirely 
on  vague  rumour  and  mere  hearsay  evidence,  which  require 
to  be  severely  sifted  before  acceptance.  Even  if  proved  to 
have  authorised  the  slaughter,  it  would  still  remain  open  to 
question  whether,  like  the  imbecile  dotard  who  was  the  last 
King  of  Delhi,  he  did  not  so  act  under  deadly  compulsion. 
Certain  circumstances  conspire  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
accepted  belief  that  Dhundoo  Punt  was  the  real  author  of 
the  massacre.  According  to  the  testimony  of  several  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Bithoor  Court,  the 
Bajah  held  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  Europeans,  being 
represented  at  Court  ceremonials  and  receptions  by  one  of 
his  dependents,  who  was,  consequently,  often  mistaken  for 
the  real  Simon  Pure.  The  stories  about  the  intimate  terms 
of  friendship  that  existed  between  the  Nana  and  the  English 
residents  at  Cawnpore  being  mere  fictions,  the  charge  of 
treachery,  which  chiefly  inflamed  public  passion  against  him, 
falls  to  the  ground.  Again,  valid  reason  exists  for  doubt¬ 
ing  whether  there  were  not  two  Nanas  at  Bithoor  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  mutiny ;  Dundhoo  Punt  himself,  a 
misanthropic  recluse  and  habitual  invalid,  and  a  younger 
brother,  who  dispensed  the  hospitalities  of  the  Court  to 
EnglisK  visitors.  Azimoolah  Khan  also  took  a  leading  part 
in  affairs,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he,  and  not  the  Nana, 
gave  orders  for  the  massacre.  These  and  many  other  facts 
show  the  extreme  danger  of  accepting  the  guilt  of  the  Nana 
as  proved,  since  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  took  no  more 
active  part  in  the  Cawnpore  outrages  than  that  other  puppet, 
the  old  King  of  Delhi. 

A  more  important  question,  however,  than  the.  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  Nana  is  forced  into  prominence  by  the 
recent  resuscitation  of  the  horrors  by  which  the  mutiny  was 
accompanied.  In  the  first  place,  has  not  the  time  fully 
come  for  letting  bygones  be  bygones  ?  Even  granting 
that  the  revolted  Sepoys  committed  the  most  fearful  atro¬ 
cities  on  inoffensive  victims,  no  good — but  a  great  deal  of 
harm — will  result  from  continuing  to  dwell  upon  such  ter¬ 
rible  memories.  To  this  day,  recollections  of  that  evil  time 
embitter  the  relations  between  Europeans  and  natives  in 
India,  and  serve  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  kindly 
feelings  which  exists  before  the  mutiny.  If  left  alone, 
such  remembrances  will  gradually  die  out ;  but  the  fierce 
fire  of  race  animosity  is  rekindl^  every  time  the  injuries 
formerly  inflicted  on  the  conquering  race  by  the  conquered 
are  dragged  to  light.  For  this  reason,  if  for  none  other,  it 
seems  expedient  to  refrain  from  sensational  writing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  terrible  epoch  in  our  national  history. 
But  a  far  more  powerful  one  remains  behind.  Before  an 
accuser  comes  into  court,  he  should  at  least  be  free  from  all 
taint  of  the  crime  that  he  lays  to  the  charge  of  the  accused. 
Can  this  be  said  of  England  when  she  charges  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  her  greatest  dependency  with  the  perpetuation  of 
hideous  cruelties  on  defenceless  women  and  children  ? 
Freely  acknowledging  the  deeds  done  at  Delhi,  Meerut,  and 
Cawnpore  by  our  pampered  janissaries  to  be  beyond  all  pal¬ 
liation,  the  question  remains  whether  the  white  troops  en¬ 
gaged  in  suppressing  the  mutiny  were  not  frequently  guilty 
of  similar  atrocities?  There  is,  we  fear,  only  too  much 
reason  to  believe  this  the  case.  All  who  were  in  India  when 
the  tide  of  victory  set  in  on  the  English  side  will  bear 
witness  that,  for  a  time,  the  lives  of  natives  were  of  no 
account  in  the  eyes  of  the  white  soldiery.  In  fact,  the 
summary  execution  of  niggers  ”  formed  the  staple  sub¬ 
ject  of  camp  jests.  When  our  forces  were  beleaguering  the 
red  ramparts  of  the  Imperial  City,  an  arrangement  existed 
by  which  natives  captur^  by  the  outljring  picquets  were  at 
once  tried  and  sentenced  by  a  rough-and-ready  court-martial 


consisting  of  three  officers  belonging  to  the  outposts, 
found  guilty  of  nothing  in  particular,  they  were  sent 
head-quarters,  where  they  generally  received  a  severe  flog¬ 
ging  ;  but  when  taken  with  arms  in  hand,  or  under  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances,  the  court-martial  was  authorised  to 
pass  a  death  sentence,  and  to  have  it  carried  out  on  the 
spot.  As  might  be  expected,  this  rapid  system  of  justice 
was  open  to  abuse.  One  bronzed  old  veteran,  a  captain  in 
a  line  regiment,  used  to  relate  with  much  humour  how  on 
a  certain  occasion  a  prisoner  accused  of  a  trifling  offence, 
whom  he  had  forwarded  to  head-quarters  after  trial,  was 
sent  back  on  account  of  some  informality  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  necessitated  a  new  trial.  **  So  wo  hung 
him  the  next  time,  to  save  farther  trouble,”  was  the 
end  of  the  anecdote.  Again,  when  the  Nawab  of  Jujjur, 
a  bigoted  Mahommedan,  lay  imder  sentence  of  death 
for  complicity  with  the  mutineers,  was  he  not  forcibly 
stuffed  with  pork  on  the  very  night  before  his  execution  ? 
So  commonplace  an  affair  was  the  carrying  out  of  the 
death-penalty,  that  the  condemned  were  sometimes  marched 
only  a  few  yards  away  from  where  they  had  been  tried 
before  their  brains  were  blown  out.  This  soon  became  the 
most  fashionable  way  of  executing  justice.  At  first  hanging 
was  resorted  to ;  but,  as  victims  became  more  plentiful, 
this  process  grew  too  cumbrous,  especially  as  it  was 
not  always  possible  to  find  a  convenient  tree.  After  the 
taking  of  Delhi,  however,  when  a  colunm  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  sue.  per.  coll,  again  came  into  vogue, 
there  being  a  sufficiency  of  trees  along  the  route,  while 
ammunition  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted.  By  the  time  the 
baggage  and  rear-guards  had  passed  almost  every  grove  bore 
one  or  more  strangled  natives,  who  were  jocularly  spoken  of 
as  '^blackberries”  and  "Jack-fruit.”  But  this  was  mere 
child’s  play  compared  to  what  happened  when  our  troops 
came  to  any  place  suspected  of  having  given  harbourage  to 
rebels.  On  one  occasion  a  loyal  village  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  killed  before  the  officer 
in  command  discovered  that  he  had  mistaken  it  for  one  sus¬ 
pected  of  disloyalty.  At  Akrabad,  a  small  town  containing 
3,000  inhabitants,  shameful  things  were  done,  which  cannot 
well  be  described.  The  troops,  infuriated  by  finding  a 
charred  fragment  of  an  English  child’s  sock  outside  the 
town,  massacred  every  male  they  came  across,  while  a  worse 
fate  befel  many  of  the  women.  Even  in  those  callous  times 
the  doings  at  Akrabad  were  spoken  of  by  Europeans  with 
bated  breath,  as  being  rather  too  scandalous  to  admit  of 
glorification.  Tet,  if  some  accounts  are  to  be  trusted,  this 
formed  no  exceptiopal  instance  of  the  fate  that  fell  upon 
such  towns  as  had  identified  themselves  with  the  rebel 
cause.  After  the  outrages  that  followed  the  siege  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  Bareilly,  it  was  a  common  joke  among  Anglo-Indians 
to  say  that  the  next  generation  of  its  inhabitants  would  be 
half-castes.  Nor  was  the  significant  name  of  "  the 
Avenger”  given  to  a  certain  brigadier  in  command  of  a 
column  writhout  sufficient  reason.  If  the  tales  subsequently 
told  by  the  awed  natives  regarding  the  doings  of  that 
force  are  only  half  true,  Genghis  Khan  and  his  followers 
never  committed  more  diabolical  atrocities.  However,  it 
is  idle  to  multiply  instances  of  the  ferocious  cruelty  and 
inhuman  severity  writh  which  the  revolt  was  stamped  out. 
The  fact  is,  unfortunately,  too  well  substantiated  by  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  to  need  proof.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
for  a  time  the  unhappy  land  was  given  up  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  'men,  either  shivering  with  panic-fears,  or 
infuriated  by  the  attempt  of  a  race  they  despised  to  cast 
off  their  yoke.  On  both  sides  the  struggle  was  recognised 
as  a  fight  to  the  very  death,  in  which  the  humane  usages 
of  ordinary  warfare  had  no  part.  The  Sepoys,  pampered 
into  overweening  conceit  by  the  paternal  policy  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  confident  in  their  numbers  and  disci¬ 
pline,  determined  to  exterminate  those  white  conquerors 
whose  heavy  foot  had  pressed  on  their  necks  and  on  their 
fathers’  before  them.  On  the  other  hand,  haughty  Anglo- 
Indians,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  attempt  of  the  subject 
race  to  contest  their  supremacy,  and  maddened  by  the 
insults  and  atrocities  accompanying  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolt,  were  bent  on  inflicting  such  merciless  punishment 
as  should  prevent  future  rebeUion.  It  was  a  war  between 
races,  alien  in  blood,  colour,  language,  thought,  and  feeling. 
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not  a  mere  feud  between  rival  nations.  It  was  a  conflict 
between  despisers  and  despised,  between  a  dominant  class 
and  a  subject  people,  wherein  permanent  and  individual 
hatred  took  the  place  of  that  mere  Berseker  fury  which  is 
temporarily  evoked  in  ordinary  warfare  by  the  excitement 
of  fighting.  This  being  the  case,  there  was  nothing  phe¬ 
nomenal  in  the  fact  that  both  sides  carried  on  the  contest 
to  the  bitter  end  with  terrible  ferocity.  They  were 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  one  to  recover  freedom,  the 
other  to  re-assert  sovereignty,  and  were  prepared  for  the 
adpption  of  any  measures,  however  cruel  or  barbarous, 
which  would  lead  to  victory.  But  although  this  was  only 
to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  both  sides  would  have 
tacitly  agreed  to  bury  the  doings  of  that  dreadful  time 
when  once  the  strife  was  over.  Accusations  against  the 
natives  of  having  murdered  English  women  and  children 
can  only  beget  recriminations  of  a  similar  nature,  and  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Cawnpore  Well  may  lead,  not  unnaturally,  to 
stories  about  what  followed  the  capture  of  Bareilly.  Since 
this  disposition  to  rake  up  the  slumbering  embers  of  former 
strife  must  serve  to  keep  alight  the  fires  of  hatred  between 
tlie  two  races,  it  cannot  be  too  much  deplored.  Should 
another  fictitious  Nana  Sahib  surrender  himself,  it  is  to  be 
trusted  advantage  will  not  again  be  taken  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  inflame  popular  passions  by  sensational  stories  of 
Sepoy  atrocities. 


PRESIDENT  GRANT’S  MESSAGE. 

The  Message  of  President  Grant  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is,  in  its  substance,  a  much  more  original  and 
striking  document  than  most  Royal  Speeches  in  constitu¬ 
tional  countries ;  yet  the  feeblest  Royal  Speech  that  has 
ever  been  delivered  from  the  Throne  at  Westminster,  or 
even  at  Brussels  or  the  Hague,  had  more  real  political 
weight  than  the  lengthy  document  of  which  the  principal 
points  were  transmitted  to  Europe,  with  amazing  and  un¬ 
precedented  rapidity,  by  the  Atlantic  Cable  early  on  Monday 
last.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  in  ordinary 
times,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  the 
immovable  and  irresponsible  head  of  the  strongest  Executive 
that  exists  in  any  coimtry  governed  on  Liberal  principles  ; 
and  when  he  acts  or  advises  in  accord  with  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  Legislature  he  is,  as  a  rule,  a  more  potent 
mover  in  policy  than  any  European  Sovereign  or  First 
Minister,  except  it  may  be  the  German  Emperor  or  the 
Czar  of  All  the  Russias.  For  six  years  General  Grant  has 
represented  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Union,  and  has 
liad  the  loyal  and  unswerving  support  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Washington.  His  voice,  therefore,  was  of 
commanding  influence.  In  foreign  affairs,  in  finance,  in 
the  domestic  relations  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union  to 
one  another  and  to  the  Central  Government,  a  few  words  in 
a  Presidential  Congress  were  sufficient  to  excite  or  to  allay 
apprehensions,  not  on  the  American  continent  only,  but  in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  American  interests  extend. 
Foreign  Governments — and  still  more  the  Exchanges  of 
Europe — watched  eagerly  for  the  announcement  of  the 
future  policy  of  the  American  Executive,  and  often  wrested 
the  plain  and  direct  language  of  the  President  to  justify  extra¬ 
vagant  theories,  or  to  square  with  inadmissible  hopes.  No 
such  speculations  are  excited  by  the  Message  of  last  Monday, 
which  nevertheless  contains  some  remarkable  utterances, 
both  in  reference  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Republic 
and  to  its  relations  with  other  nations.  It  attracts  little 
more  attention  than  if  it  had  been  the  Royal  Speech  of  his 
ex-Majesty  Thakombau,  of  Fiji. 

The  unexpected  issue  of  the  fall  elections  has  altered  all 
the  conditions  of  political  conflict  in  the  United  States  and 
confounded  all  antecedent  calculations.  The  President  is, 
indeed,  still  the  head  of  the  Executive,  armed  with  immense 
power  and  less  fettered,  during  his  term  of  office,  by  the 
will  of  the  people  he  governs  than  many  sovereigns  who 
Are  called  absolute.  The  Houses  of  Congress  are  still 
Republican  in  composition,  and  their  members  are  or  have 
been  for  the  most  part  bound  by  tics  of  the  closest  alliance 
to  the  Administration.  But  President  and  Congress  alike 


are  smitten  with  a  judgment  that  is  practically  irresistible^ 
General  Grant’s  aspirations  after  re-election  seemed  always 
rash,  and  now  they  have  been  blighted  utterly  by  the  breath 
of  popular  disfavour.  His  authority,  outwardly  untouched, 
is  visibly  palsied  by  the  sense  of  irremediable  decay,  and  as 
the  days  and  weeks  slip  by,  leaving  a  steadily  lessen¬ 
ing  margin  of  opportunity,  the  virtue  seems  to  go  out  of 
this  dignity.  The  shadow  of  the  approaching  deposition 
chills  the  enterprising  and  even  audacious  counsels  of  the 
President;  and  the  same  significant  warning  falls  with 
greater  force  upon  the  Congress  to  which  the  Message  is  ad¬ 
dressed.  The  newly-chosen  House  of  Representatives  wiU 
not  meet  till  March,  but  meantime  the  moribund  Republican 
Assembly  which  is  at  present  sitting  will  not  dare  to  take 
any  important  step  in  defiance  of  the  national  wishes,  so 
emphatically  expounded  in  the  recent  victory  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  The  Senate  will  not  lose  its  Republican  character  as 
rapidly  as  the  Lower  House,  but  the  results  of  the  fall 
elections  show  that  unless  some  surprising  counter-revolu-- 
tion  should  take  place,  the  Democratic  party,  having  obtained 
or  being  sure  in  time  to  obtain  the  command  of  most  of  the 
State  Legislatures,  will  gradually  possess  themselves  of  a 
majority  in  the  Senate,  corresponding  to  that  which  they 
will  dispose  of  in  the  new  House  of  Representatives.  The 
whole  of  the  defeated  party.  President,  Senators,  and  Repre-- 
sentatives  know  very  well  what  penalties  fall  in  the  United 
States  upon  the  politicians  who  are  foolish  enough  to  place 
themselves  in  the  path  of  the  national  will,  and  daring 
enough  to  employ  a  constitutional  authority  of  which  the 
termination  is  fixed  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
The  fate  of  President  Johnson  is  a  warning  not  likely  to  be 
soon  forgotten,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  President 
Grant  to  be  cautious  in  suggesting,  and  for  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  present  Congress  to  be  even  more  cautious  in 
meddling  with  any  active  policy  whatever  during  the  few 
months  in  which  the  Republican  party  wiR  continue  to  hold 
all  their  political  entrenchments. 

These  considerations  will  account  for  the  timidity,  the 
ambiguity,  and  the  unpractical  nature  of  the  political  sug¬ 
gestions  contained  in  the  Presidential  Message  this  week. 
General  Grant  was  obviously  in  a  difficulty  in  addressing, 
as  the  representative  of  a  defeated  party  and  the  occupant 
of  a  position  from  which  he  must  soon  descend,  a  l^islature 
to  whom  he  had  so  often  commended  public  business  while 
he  unquestionably  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  and  enjoyed  a  seemingly  unbounded  prospect  of 
power.  Something  or  other  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
say ;  and  the  problem  was  to  say  something  that  would 
give  the  least  possible  offence  to  the  coimtry,  and  would 
commit  the  Administration  as  little  as  might  be  to  any 
definite  course.  On  one  subject,  however,  it  was  not  prao 
ticable  to  avoid  an  outspoken  and  distinct  declaration.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  country  is  a  subject  of  anxiety  to 
all  thoughtful  Americans,  and  to  all  who  are  friendly 
towards,  or  connected  with,  American  interests.  The 
enormous  mass  of  inconvertible  paper  currency  is  a  serious 
and  urgent  danger,  and  its  risks  are  increased  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  which  is  constantly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  on  the  behalf  of  powerful  interests 
in  the  direction  of  ‘^inflation,”  or  the  further  issue  of  incon¬ 
vertible  paper  money.  It  is  verj^  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  are  for  or  against 
inflation ;  we  should  hope  the  latter,  though  we  are  often 
disposed  to  fear  the  former,  and  the  recent  elections  throw 
no  light  upon  the  problem,  for  neither  of  the  contending 
parties  ventured  to  be  explicit  or  consistent  in  their  decla¬ 
rations.  The  President,  however,  adheres  to  the  policy 
that  inspired  his  veto  of  the  Inflation  Bill,”  and  advocates 
a  return  to  specie  payment,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
in  his  judgment  the  fortunes  of  the  Republican  party  were 
injured,  not  by  his  own  opposition  to  the  inflation  cry,  but 
by  the  favour  which  some  conspicuous  wire-pullers  of  the 
party  showed  towards  it. 

Upon  another  subject  President  Grant  is  able  to  talk  in 
those  loud  tones  which  satisfy  the  national  vanity  of 
Americans  without  incurring  any  embarrassing  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  is  not  difficult  to  criticise  a  lecture  on  foreign 
nations ;  and  the  conduct  of  Spain  towards  Cuba,  and 
1  towards  other  countries  in  connexion  with  the  Cuban  insur- 
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reclion  affords  abundant  matter  for  reproof.  Yet  it  is  well 
to  recollect  that  the  following  words  are  those  of  a  Chief 
llagistrate  from  whom  the  substance  of  power  has  passed 
away,  and  that  they  are  addressed  to  a  legislature  paralysed 
by  a  disastrous  defeat.  “The  deplorable  strife  in  Cuba 
(says  the  President)  continues  without  any  marked  change 
in  the  relative  advantages  of  the  contending  forces.  The 
six  years  strife  gives  the  insurrection  significance.  The 
duration  and  tenacity  of  its  adherents,  together  with  the 
absence  of  any  manifested  power  of  suppression  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  cannot  be  controverted,  and  may  make  some 
positive  steps  on  the  part  of  other  Powers  a  matter  of 
necessity.  The  unhappy  intestine  dissensions  of  Spain  com¬ 
mand  our  profound  sympathy,  and  are  accepted  as  the  cause 
of  some  delay  in  the  protracted  negotiations  for  the  early 
settlement  we  had  hoped  for.’^  In  another  portion  of  the 
Message  we  find  the  following  development  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  intervention  cannot  be  indefinitely  delayed.  “  This 
unsettled  condition  of  affairs  cannot  long  continue.  It  will 
become  necessary  for  other  nations,  in  conjunction  with 
our  own,  to  terminate  the  insurrection  which  has  so  long 
prevailed,  and  which  Spain  has  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  suppress.  During  its  continuance  the  commerce  of  all 
countries,  especially  that  of  the  United  States,  suffers,  and 
the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  of  England  have  been 
insulted.**  We  have  no  S3rmpathy  whatever  with  the 
behaviour  of  Spain  towards  her  great  insular  dependency, 
but  we  must  protest  against  President  Grant*s  endeavour 
to  drag  England  into  a  policy  of  interference  which  would 
justify  a  similar  intervention  in  Quipuzcoa  by  France  on 
behalf  of  the  Carlists  or  by  Germany  on  behalf  of  the 
Madrid  Government.  The  sting,  however,  is  taken  out  of 
the  Message  by  the  fact  that  the  President  has  obviously 
no  notion  himself  that  anything  will  come  of  his  sugges¬ 
tions.  If  this  were  not  so  it  might  be  necessary  to  give 
the  world  fuller  assurance  that,  even  at  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States,  England  is  not  going  to  renew  the  ill- 
omened  expeiiment  of  the  Mexican  intervention. 


THE  ULTRAMONTANES  IN  THE  GERMAN 
PARLIAMENT. 

When  near  going  out,  a  caudle  gives  forth  a  sudden 
brightness  in  a  last  flicker  and  flare-up.  The  Papacy, 
feeling  its  end  coming,  writhes  about  in  a  convulsive,  spas¬ 
modic  way.  With  wrathful  mien,  but  enfeebled  hand,  it 
scatters  the  remnant  of  spiritual  catherine-wheels  which 
have  lost  their  terror.  The  performance  is  an  antiquated 
one,  and  it  will  not  gain  in  strength  through  being  repeated 
here  by  the  minions  of  a  senile  theocracy.  Dr.  Manning, 
before  he  went  to  Rome  in  quest  of  a  Cardinal’s  hat,  and 
perhaps  even  of  the  triple  crown,  has  told  us  often  enough 
that  the  powers  spiritual  and  temporal  are  united  in  the 
hand  of  the  “  Vicar  of  Christ.”  At  present,  having  a  great 
game  before  him,  he  is  a  little  subdued  in  tone  ;  but,  in  his 
stead.  Monsignor  Capel  is  very  profuse  with  his  ecclesiastical 
fireworks.  He  darts  forth  anathemas  against  those  who  do 
not  believe  in*  the  “  unerring  exercise  of  the  Infallibility  of 
the  Church  through  its  head.”  He  declares,  with  the 
distinctness  which  is  always  pleasant  in  an  implacable  foe, 
that  “  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  superior  to  the  civil,  and 
defines  the  limit  of  one  and  the  other.”  Again,  among  the 
lay  8tandard-))earer8  of  the  successor  of  Gregory  VII., 
Innocent  IH.,  and  Boniface  VHI.  we  ought  to  note  Lord 
Robert  Montagu,  the  Tory  Home  Ruler,  whose  ambition 
seems  to  be  to  supplant  Sir  George  Bowyer,  until  recently 
the  virtual  agent  of  Pius  IX.  in  England.  Lord  Robert,  in 
language  taken  from  the  Papal  Allocution  Dictionary,  calls 
Mr.  Gladstone  a  “  cur  ”  and  an  “  obscene  bird ;  ”  describes 
the  Bull  Unam  Sanctnm  as  the  law-code  of  the  Universe  ; 
Daaintains  that  the  Popes,  by  pronouncing  sentences  of 
deposition,  “  did  not  transgress  the  limits  of  their  own 
power ;  ”  and  asserts,  with  the  Jesuits  Suarez  and  Bellar- 
laine,  that  “  the  Church  holds  not  only  the  spiritual,  but 
also  the  material  sword.”  To  cap  the  whole,  he  says,  simply 
hy  way  of  an  incidental  remark,  that  “  Arnoldo  Brescia, 
the  Republican  and  Revolutionist,”  was  **  condemned  by  a 
*  true  Council,*  ” — i.e.,  rightfully  burnt  at  the  stake! 


We  are  thankful  to  these  men  for  their  clear  utterances.  1^ 
it  depended  on  them,  they  would  make  the  sky  lurid  again 
with  cremation  practised  on  the  living  flesh.  An  English 
would-be  Torquemada  is  an  interesting  sight.  Fortunately, 
the  only  result  of  his  ravings  will  be  to  teach  free-thinkere 
to  what  national  and  liberal  ends  the  poor,  ill-used  Romanist 
priesthood  and  their  aristocratic  abettors  would  exert  the 
power  they  claim.  Not  a  day  passes,  indeed,  without  some 
fresh  proof  coming  forth  of  the  studious  regard  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  leaders  have  for  the  liberty  and  moral  inde¬ 
pendence  of  nations.  In  Austria  their  clamour  is  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Concordat,  with  its  inquisitorial  censor¬ 
ship  over  the  public  press.  In  Spain  the  clerical  champions 
of  freedom  support  Don  Carlos.  In  Italy  they  would  fain 
re-erect  the  Pope*s  temporal  power  on  the  ruins  of  national  * 
union  and  independence.  In  France  they  warily  resist  every 
attempt  at  a  better  instruction  and  enlightenment  of  the 
masses ;  hoping,  as  they  do,  to  be  able  once  more,  as  in  1870, 
to  get  up  a  war-cry  against  a  heretic  nation,  which  is  Italy's 
firmest  friend  and  a  stargich  opponent  of  the  Papa<^. 
Wherever  we  look,  we  find  this  industrious,  respectable,  and 
peaceable  Roman  priesthood  and  its  retainers  most  earnestly 
at  work  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  moral  independence. 

In  the  German  Reichstag  a  scene  of  indescribable  tumult 
has  just  occurred,  owing  to  a  dark  hint  tlirown  out  by  oiie 
of  the  most  rancorous  Ultramontano  speakers,  who  seemed 
to  delight  in  the  prospect — utterly  fantastic,  in  our  opinion 
— of  a  coming  coalition  against  Germany’s  independence. 
The  speaker  in  question  was  Dr.  Jbrg,  a  Bavarian  member, 
the  same  who  in  the  Diet  at  Munich  once  exultingly  said : 

“  The  more  regiments  you  set  on  foot,  the  more  of  them  will 
desert  to  the  French  1  ’*  This  hollow  boast  was  belied  by 
facts.  No  German  troops  fought  more  bravely,  and  even 
more  fiercely,  than  those  same  Bavarians,  to  whom  the 
victory  of  the  first  decisive  battles  was  mainly  due.  In  the 
present  instance  Dr.  Jbrg  took  for  his  text,  whereon  to  hang 
some  traitorous  remarks,  the  recognition  of  Spain  by  the 
German  Government.  That  recognition,  though  so  tardily 
expressed,  and  only  expressed  as  a  sort  of  mild  diplomatic 
reprisal  for  the  murder  of  Gfq)tain  Schmidt  by  the  Carlists, 
has  stung  the  Ultramontanes  to  the  quick.  With  great 
glee.  Dr.  Jwg  therefore  alluded  to  the  Russian  Disavowal, 
meaning  thereby  the  attitude  of  practical  dissent  which  the 
Czar  has  maintained  on  the  subject  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Spanish  Republic.  The  burden  of  complaint  of  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  member  was,  that  the  Imperial  Committee  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  Bavaria  occupies  a  prominent 
position,  was  never  convoked  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Spanish  question.  Had  bigoted  zeal  not  warped  his  judg¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Jbrg  would  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  if  Bavaria 
did  not  move  in  the  matter,  to  which  her  Government  is 
constitutionally  entitled,  it  is  because  she  approved  before¬ 
hand  of  Spain  being  acknowledged.  Hence  the  cause  of  his 
complaint  at  once  collapsed,  and  the  fanatic  Popeling 
proved  himself  to  be  beaten  on  his  own  Bavarian  ground. 

Was  it  necessary  to  get  up  a  Parliamentary  tornado,  in 
order  to  overthrow  Dr.  Jbrg’s  flimsy  logic,  and  to  reject 
with  contempt  his  inane,  though  hateful,  threats  ?  We 
think  not..  Unfortunately,  the  discussion  was  allow^  to 
wander  away  from  the  question  at  issue,  and  to  lose  itself 
finally  in  a  hullabaloo  of  discordant  voices ;  whereas,  if  the 
subject  had  been  treated  more  calmly,  but  not  the  less  firmly, 
some  useful  truths  might  have  been  uttered  by  Liberal 
members.  It  might  have  been  shown,  for  instance,  that  the 
German  Government,  so  far  from  overstepping  the  limits  of 
prudence  by  acknowledging  Marshal  Serrano,  would  have 
acted  more  correctly,  more  wisely,  by  an  earlier  recognition 
of  the  Republic,  which  would  no  doubt  have  nipped  in  the 
bud  both  the  Carlist  revolt  and  the  Cantonal  outbreak,  and 
thwarted  the  plans  of  the  Jesuit  Propaganda.  An  imme-^ 
diate  recognition  would  have  been  a  warning^  to  French 
Legitimists,  intent  upon  feeding  the  Royalist  insurrection 
across  the  Pyrenean  border.  Aristocratic  and  Ultramontane 
crusaders  in  this  country  also,  foreseeing  that  the  act  of 
Germany  would  be  the  forerunner  of  a  similar  one  on  the 
part  of  England,  would  have  thought  twice  before  embark¬ 
ing  in  their  well-known  piratical  enterprises  and  financial 
operations  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  Under  such  circum- 
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gtMioea,  that  Italian  ex-Duke,  who  advanced  large  funds  to 
Don  Carlos  on  the  strength  of  those  French  and  English  (or 
rather  un-English)  sympathies,  would  perhaps  have  thought 
that  his  money  might  be  laid  out  more  safely.  As  it  is,  a 
German  officer  had  to  be  murdered  before  Spain  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  I  This  cannot  be  called  far-seeing  statesman¬ 
ship;  and  criticism,  exercised  on  that  point  by  Liberal 
members,  would  have  been  useful,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it 
might  have  spurred  Government  into  more  decided  action 
on  the  pending  question  of  the  legation  to  the  Holy  See. 

In  that  very  same  sitting  in  which  Dr.  Jbrg  gave  such 
floep  offence  to  all  patriotic  men,  a  letter,  written  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  Federal 
Council,  had  previously  been  read,  announcing  that  the 
item  in  the  Budget,  which  referred  to  that  legation,  was 
to  be  struck  out.  The  anger  created  by  this  step  in  the 


disposition  to  cheapen  law  or  decrease  litigation.  But  one 
cannot  be  heedless  of  the  complaints  of  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  merchants  of  all  sorts,  who  declare  that  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  is  grievously  unsatisfactory ;  that  it  has 
disappointed  all  anticipations  ;  and  that  it  favours  and  facili> 
tates  fraud.  One  M.P.  has  called  it  cheating  made  easy,” 
and  others  have  expressed  the  same  opinion  with  equal 
emphasb,  if  not  with  the  same  conciseness.  Every  year  the 
Government  are  visited  by  deputations  urging  them  to  make 
some  change  ;  and  if  the  commercial  world  were  polled,  there 
would  be  a  pretty  unanimous  opinion  that  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  was  too  indulgent  and  favourable  to  the  debtor,  and  that 
it  was  the  snare  of  honest  men  and  the  opportunity  of  rogues. 
^^Let  us  manage  our  own  business,”  said  creditors  in  1869, 
we  can  do  it  better  than  any  official.  Let  us  do  as  the 
Scotch  do  with  perfect  success ;  let^  the  creditors  take 
possession  of  the  bankrupt’s  estate ;  let  them  name  a  person 
into  whose  hands  the  entire  assets  will  pass.  He  will  be 
sure  to  administer  the  estate  far  more  economically  than  any 
official.  Give  us  creditors  the  right  to  manage  our  own 
affairs.  We  are  the  best  judges  thereof.”  Well,  the 
Legislature  yielded  to  their  request,  the  Act  of  1869  was 
the  result.  But  scarcely  had  they  received  it  than  the 
creditors  desired  the  fatal  gift  to  be  withdrawn.  New  e?ils, 
almost  as  bad  as  those  which  the  Act  expelled,  crept  in. 
Clever  solicitors  quickly  saw  that  bankruptcy  had  been  made 
easy.  Only  get  a  certain  number  of  the  debtor’s  friends  or  rela¬ 
tions  to  be  or  to  call  themselves  creditors.  Let  the  debtor  do 
inversely  as  the  steward  in  Scripture,  let  him  write  down 
a  hundred  for  the  man  whose  debt  is  fifty.  Let  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  appointment  of  the  trustee,  or  resolution  to 
discharge,  bo  well  packed  with  the  bankrupt’s  friends. 
Rehearse  the  proceedmgs  before  hand  ;  select  your  chairman 
previous  to  the  meeting ;  prepare  your  resolutions ;  come 
to  the  meeting  with  everything  cut  and  dry;  and  the 
bankrupt  and  his  friends  will  sure  to  have  their  own 
way,  and  to  suppress  any  obstructive  creditor  or  his  agent 
who  tries  to  break  up  the  combination.  Not  wishing  to 
paint  the  facts  in  too  dismal  and  untrue  hues,  we  own  that, 
bad  as  things  are,  they  are  better  than  they  once  were,  and 
no  one  would  recommend  a  return,  pure  and  simple,  to 
the  old  regime^  under  which,  as  a  rule,  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  assets  were  absorbed  in  the  expense  of  distributing — 
under  which,  three  pounds  stuck  in  the  pockets  of  the 
lawyers  for  every  one  that  reached  the  pockets  of  the 
creditors.  The  true  system,  we  may  assume,  must  be  some 


to  the  only  measure  required  by  national  dignity,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  proper  regard  for  Italian  independence — 
viz.,  the  entire  and  definitive  withdrawal  of  the  embassy. 
In  vain  the  Party  of  Progress  in  the  Reichstag  made  a 
motion  to  that  effect  about  eighteen  months  ago.  Tho 
Imperial  Chancellor,  desirous  of  leaving  a  door  open  for  tho 
renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  phantom  Court  of 
a  lackland  priest,  actually  declared  against  the  motion. 
Thereupon  a  section  of  Ministerial  Moderates,  joined  to  the 
Centro  or  Catholic  party,  threw  out  tho  proposition  of  the 
Progressists. 

Even  now,  though  the  item  in  the  Budget  is  for  the 
moment  removed,  there  is  no  positive  bar  against  its  re- 
introduction.  At  the  present  time,” — the  Chancellor  said — 
**  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  envoy.  As  long  as  the  Hoad 
of  the  Catholic  Church  maintains  his  present  attitude,  so 
long  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Pope  and  Germany 
appear  supt^rfluous.”  But  what  true  Liberals  want  is,  that 
in  future  there  should  no  more  be  an  embassy  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  occupant  of  the  Vatican  than  there  are  any  embassies 
to  some  Chief  Rabbi,  or  to  some  Protestant  Consistory.  What 
they  further  want  as  a  measure  of  urgency  is,  the  abolition 
and  disendowment  of  all  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
previous  to  disestablishments  of  a  more  radical  nature. 
Nor  do  we  doubt  that  tho  final  suppression  of  the 
legation  to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  clearing  out  of  the 
monkish  barracks  of  bigotry  and  indolence,  will  soon  be  re¬ 
sorted  to.  The  more,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  spokesmen  of 
a  superannuated  Theocracy  threaten  tho  whole  modem 
society  with  destruction,  tho  fimier  will  grow  the  resolution 
of  all  reasonable  political  parties  to  undo  the  whole  totter¬ 
ing  priestly  fabric  to  the  last  stone. 

Kabl  Blind. 


BANKRUPTCY  MADE  EASY. 

Not  a  day  too  soon  has  the  Lord  Chancellor  decided  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  law,  and  the  complaints  with  respect  to  its  defects. 
Complaints  there  are,  loud  and  general — we  had  almost  said 
universal.  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  ex-Vice-Chancellor,  pro¬ 
nounces  the  improvement  of  our  Bankruptcy  law  to  be  the 
most  urgent  of  legal  reforms.  It  used  to  be  a  saying  that 
we  wanted  a  new  Bankruptcy  Bill  every  ten  years.  Though 
not  half  that  period  has  elapsed,  here  are  people  making  urgent 
demands  for  all  sorts  of  alterations,  and  many  of  us  are  utter¬ 
ing  our  regret  that  we  ever  cast  away  the  old  system  of  1861, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  equally  execrated  in  its  time.  We 
dismiss  from  our  thoughts  the  merely  professional  grievances 
—regret,  for  example,  that  business  which  was  once  carried 
on  by  solicitors  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  accountants,  or 
that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  composition  is  employed 
may  be  on  the  increase.  With  such  complaints  as  these  the 
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Whether  a  creditor  with  a  claim  of  ten  shillings  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  creditors  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  is  questionable.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  popular 
idea  of  confiscation  than  any  other  transaction  which  can 
be  named.  But,  if  admissible  at  all,  the  power  of  the 
majority  to  bind  the  minority  should  surely  be  exercised 
only  after  full  and  minute  investigation  by  a  competent 
judicial  oflScer. 

One  cannot  have  everything,”  as  the  man  said  who  was 
down  with  cholera  and  the  small-pox,  while  yellow  fever  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  we  cannot  but  liken  those  who 
find  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act 
has,  at  all  events,  diminished  the  cost  of  proceedings  to  this 
easily  cheered  individual.  We  are  afraid  that  in  the  case 
of  small  estates  the  difference  is  inconsiderable.  But  it  may 
be  taken  as  true  that  the  amount  distributed  among  cre¬ 
ditors,  under  the  present  system,  much  exceeds  what  fell  to 
them  under  the  old  law  ;  and  so  far  there  is  a  decided  gain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  temptations  now  existing  for  the 
creation  of  more  or  less  fictitious  debts  is  greatly  increased, 
and  under  the  Act  of  1869  a  cunning  man  may  pass  very 
comfortably,  and  with  new  ease,  through  the  ordeal  of 
bankruptcy  without  injury  to  himself,  or  without  incurring 
the  severe  displeasure  or  opprobrium  of  his  fellow-men.  It 
is,  in  truth,  at  present  the  fault  of  an  unfortunate  trader’s 
friends  if  he  experiences  much  trouble,  or  if  he  do  not  forth¬ 
with  get  his  certificate  of  discharge ;  the  law  does  its  part 
amply  and  generously ;  it  is  not  its  blame  if  he  does  not 
begin  his  career  in  a  few  days  without  much  loss  of  credit 
or  prestige.  In  seeking  for  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
commercial  morality,  too  observable  around  us,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  bankruptcy  law  such  as  ours  is  has  not, 
perhaps,  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  The  confessional 
does  not,  in  Italy,  stop  brigandage ;  probably  it  encourages 
it;  for  the  blood-embrued  bravo  has  but  to  go  to  the 
priest  in  order  to  be  cleansed.  And  the  modem  mer¬ 
chant  takes,  we  fear,  just  the  same  view  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  It  is  a  sort  of  confessional,  or  a  machine  by  which, 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and  he  is  driven  to  do 
desperate  things,  he  can  always  obtain  a  remission  of  his 
sins  and  liberty  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  repeat  his  past 
career.  Our  old  laws  against  the  debtor  were  clumsy  and 
cmel.  They  were  repealed  in  deference  to  humanity  and 
justice.  There  is  no  reviving  them.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  have  rushed  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  that 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  elementary  moral  facts  that  bank¬ 
ruptcy  forms  an  ugly  stain  on  a  man’s  character  ;  that  the 
process  of  discharge  should  be  difficult ;  and  that  the  grossly 
negligent  as  well  as  fraudulent  use  of  the  money  of  others 
merits  punishment. 


MODEEN  CASUISTRY. 

Mr.  Mackonochie  has  been  at  it  again.  He  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  for  »ix  weeks ;  and,  though  he  has  appealed  to  the 
Privy  Council,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  Sir  Kobert 
Philliniore’s  judgment  will  be  approved  of  and  affirmed  by 
the  Superior  Court.  The  Dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches  has 
up  to  this  time  shown  himself  somewhat  favourable  to  the 
retensions  of  the  High  Church  party.  More  than  once  he 
as  gone  further  than  the  Privy  Council  was  prepared  to 
follow  him.  In  his  celebrated  judgment  in  Sheppard  v. 
Bennett  he  startled  many  sound  Protestants  by  his  views 
with  respect  to  the  Eucharist.  He  laid  it  dowu  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  to  teach 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  but  that 
it  was  not  contrary  to  law  to  teach  a  Real  Presence  external 
to  the  act  of  the  communicant,  and  that  the  ordinary  Pro¬ 
testant  notion  of  the  Sacrament  as  nothing  but  an  act  of 
commemoration  was  not  countenanced  by  the  Articles  of  the 
Church,  or  the  writings  of  its  greatest  ornaments.  ^  This  was 
a  step  or  two  beyond  wffiat  the  Privy  Council,  consisting  of  such 
judges  as  Lord  flatherley,  was  prepared  to  go  ;  and  in  regard 
to  some  important  points  Sir  Robert  Phillimore’s  judgment 
was  reversed.  Again,  in  the  case  of  Hebbert  v.  Purchas,  the 
High  Church  tendencies  of  the  Dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches 
came  into  collision  with  the  Privy  Council.  Several  pr^- 
tices  which  he  had  declared  to  be  permissible  were  prohi¬ 
bited.  The  Superior  Court  decided  that  a  priest  might  not 
wear  at  the  Communion  Table  the  chasuble,  alb,  or  tunicle 
It  also  decided  more  distinctly  than  had  l^fore  been  done 
that  the  priest  was  to  stand  at  the  north  side  of  the  Com¬ 


munion  Table,  and  on  no  account  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
j  people.  The  wafer  bread  was  made  a  prohibited  article,  ,'and 
water  was  on  no  account  to  be  mixed  with  the  wine.  The 
Privy  Council  showed  itself  on  these  occasions  more  evan¬ 
gelical  in  spirit  than  Sir  Robert  Phillimore ;  and  if  he 
now  decides  against  Mr.  Mackonochie,  and  warns  him 
that  he  must  not  make  the  law,  for  himself,  or  select 
what  portions  of  it  he  is  to  obey,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  was  ample  cause  for  interference,  and  that  the 
Privy  Council  will  sanction  all  that  the  Dean  has  done. 
Probably  never  was  there  a  more  flagrant  instance  of  mutiny 
than  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  conduct.  Never  has  the  headstrong 
lawlessness  of  certain  clergymen  calling  themselves  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  been  more  conspicuously  displayed  ; 
and  never  was  the  law  treated  with  so  much  contempt.  Mr. 
Mackonochie  is  an  old  offender.  He  has  defied,  or  rather 
evaded,  the  Privy  Council  for  years.  In  Martin  v.  Mack¬ 
onochie — the  first  case  which  made  the  incumbent  of  St. 
Alban’s  famous — the  careful,  well-considered  judgment  of  the 
Court  was  the  composition  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,. 
Lf>rd  Westbury,  Sir  William  Erie,  and  several  other  lawyers 
of  eminence.  It  decided  and  set  at  rest,  as  moat  fondly 
thought,  a  great  many  moot  points  relative  to  ritual  and 
observances.  It  was  laid  down,  for  example,  that  the 
celebrant  of  communion  must  stand  and  not  kneel ;  that 
he  must  remain  in  one  posture  while  he  is  before  the 
altar ;  and  that  if  he  changes  his  position  during  the 
recital  of  the  prayer  he  commits  an  offence  punishable 
by  admonition,  and  not  to  be  condoned  by  any  bishop. 
That  judgment  also  declared  that  it  was  not  permissible  for 
any  clergyman  to  consult  his  own  taste,  and  draw  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  matters  of  ceremony  trivial  and  matters  im¬ 
portant.  “  No  omission  and  no  addition  can  be  permitted,” 
was  the  ruling  of  the  Court.  The  use  of  lighted  caudles  in 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  was  prohibited,  and  it  was 
expressly  declared  that  they  did  not  come  within  the  list  of. 
authorised  ornamenta  N  othing  could  be  clearer,  plain  people 
would  have  said,  than  the  purport  of  the  judgment.  It  was 
obviously  intended  to  cut  at  the  root  of  almost  all  the  innova¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  candle-burning  incumbent  of  St. 
Alban’s,  and  no  man  wishing  to  understand  it  could  miss  its 
meaning.  How  did  Mr.  Mackonochie  meet  it  ?  No  complaint 
could  have  been  made  if  he  had  boldly  defied  the  Privy  Council, 
and  declared  that  he  would  quit  the  Established  Church 
rather  than  obey  the  carnal  dictates  of  the  Court.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  us  to  withhold  from  him  a  little 
admiration  had  he  dared  the  Courts  to  do  their  worst ;  but 
martyrdom  is  not  the  fate  or  fancy  of  our  ritualistic  friends. 
They  leave  that  to  the  heroes  of  the  Early  Church  whom  they 
'  so  much  admire,  or  to  the  Dissenters,  whom  they  detest ;  and 
we  are  sorry  to  observe  in  some  of  the  shining  lights  of 
Ritualism  a  good  deal  of  that  creeping  cunning  popularly 
associated  with  the  Jesuits,  and  scarcely  pardoned  when  prac¬ 
tised  by  a  third-class  attorney  living  by  his  wits.  Evasion, 
and  not  defiance,  has  been  the  weapon  with  which  Mr. 
Mackonochie  has  fought  After  the  Privy  C’ouncil  had  de¬ 
livered  its  judgment,  and  had  made  an  order  commanding 
him  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  Court,  he  continued 
his  old  practices,  veiling  them  under  contemptible  sub¬ 
terfuges.  The  Privy  Council  had  prohibited  him  from 
elevating  the  Chalice  or  Paten.  What  did  he  do  ?  Did 
he  boldly  take  his  own  way  and  worship  according  to  his 
idea  of  propriety  ?  Not  he.  He  henceforth  raised  the  Chalice 
merely  to  the  level  of  his  head.  The  Privy  Council  had 
enjoined  him  not  to  kneel  while  **  consecrating  the  elements.” 
How  did  he  obey  the  order?  He  so  prostrated  himself  that  it 
was  difficult  for  spectators  to  say  whether  he  actually  knelt, 
and  whether  his  knee  touched  the  ground  or  not  The  use  of 
lighted  caudles  had  been  prohibited,  and  our  casuistical 
incumbent  thought  that  he  bad  served  both  God  and  the 
mammon  of  the  law  by  continuing  to  light  and  burn  caudles, 
but  extinguishing  them  before  Communion.  Of  course  these 
subterfuges  were  seen  through  and  detected,  and  he  was  again 
called  to  order  by  the  Privy  Council,  which  repeated  their  for¬ 
mer  commands  in  still  plainerand  more  peremptory  terms.  How 
did  he  then  treat  the  mandate  of  that  Court  ?  By  another 
pettifogging  device,  still  more  despicable.  He  ceased,  indeed, 
to  raise  the  Chalice,  but  he  thought  that  he  satisfied  his 
conscience  and  obeyed  Caesar  by  elevating  the  wafer.  Sus¬ 
pended  for  three  months  on  account  of  these  equivocations,  he 
substantially  repeated  them  again,  availing  himself  of  the  same 
paltry  and  transparent  arts.  It  had  been  decided  in  Elphin- 
stone  V.  Purchas  that  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  kiss¬ 
ing  the  Prayer-book  were  illegal  practices.  How  does  the 
St.  Alban’s  casuist  get  over  this  decision  ?  Why,  by  making 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from 
that  in  which  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Purchas.  This  sharp  and 
’cute  apostle  deemed  that  he  had  complied  with  the  injunction 
of  the  Privy  Council  with  respect  to  the  elevation  of  the  Cup 
and  Paten ,  because  when  raised  it  was  **  below  his  forehead,” 
and  he  instructed  his  counsel  to  put  forward  the  extraordinary 
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had  had  hia  attention  called  to  the  dance  in  question  ;  that 
he  had  gone  to  see  it  for  himself,  and  that  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  **  decidedly  and  purposely  indecent”  This  practi¬ 
cally  put  an  end  to  the  case,  and  the  jury  found  for  the 
defendant  without  even  leaving  the  box.  Satisfactory  as  this 
is  it  yet  does  little  more  than,  as  the  Telegraph  tentatively 
observes,  to  “  raise  the  vexed  question  of  stage  costume  and 
stage  decorum  generally.”  It  certainly  cannot  be  accepted 
as  conclusive  of  it.  The  findings  of  juries  are  proverbially 
capricious,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  next  case  of 
the  kind  that  occurs  very  heavy  damages  may  be  awarded. 
On  the  present  occasion  Lord  Hertford’s  appearance  in  the 
box  must  have  had  very  considerable  weight.  It  is  not, 
however,  likely  that  his  Lordship  will  consent  to  become  a 
species  of  exjiert  in  theatrical  libel  cases,  and  a  jury  differently 
constituted  from  that  of  Tuesday  last,  and  without  a  peer  of 
the  realm  to  remind  them  of  their  duty,  would,  as  probably 
as  not,  arrive  at  a  very  different  conclusion. 

As  to  “  the  vexed  question  of  stage  costume  and  stage  de¬ 
corum  generally,”  it  is  not  really  vexed”  at  all,  nor  are  two 
opinions  possible  about  it.  On  “Vert  Vert”  in  particular, as 
it  was  produced  in  May  last  at  the  St.  James’s,  we  express  no 
judgment,  and  are  quite  content  with  the  finding  of  the  jury 
in  Fairlie  v.  Blenkiusop.  But  it  is  notorious  that  at  half  the 
theatres  in  London  the  costumes  of  the  women  who  show 
themselves  on  the  stage  are  designedly  indecent,  and  an 
intentional  tone  of  obscenity  runs  through  the  whole 
performance. 

Syrua  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes, 

Et  linguam  et  mores  et  cum  tibicine  chordaa 
Obliquas  nee  non  gentilia  tympana  secum 
Vexit  et  ad  circum  jussas  prostare  puellas. 

That  the  taint  is  French  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  it  is  quite 
possible — although  it  matters  very  little — that  it  may,  as  the 
Times  seems  to  think,  have  had  its  origin  in  the  great  popu¬ 
larity  of  “La  Grande  Duchesse”  about  seven  years  ago. 
When  or  how  this  feex  Achcea  first  began  to  pollute  the  London 
stage  we  are  not  concerned  to  inquii'e ;  but  its  presence  and 
its  influence  are  patent  to  any  one  who,  without  thinking 
about  the  matter,  will  simply  take  the  trouble  to  open  his  eyes, 
to  visit  one  of  the  chosen  houses  of  opera  bouffe,  or  to  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  disgusting  photographs  that  are  to  be  seen 
displayed  in  the  windows  of  shops,  whose  proprietors  would 
be  furious  if  their  respectability  were  called  in  question.  The 
subject  is  a  nasty  oue.  Fortunately  it  is  so  notorious  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  it  We  may  observe, 
however,  in  passing,  that  the  persons  least  to  blame  in  the 
matter  are  the  unhappy  women  themselves.  They,  at  any 
rate,  to  do  them  justice,  make  no  secret  of  their  real  profession, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  true  object  with  which  they 
appear  behind  the  footlights.  They  do  not  pretend,  as  do  their 
patrons  and  employers,  that  the  kind  of  thing  they  are  engaged 
in  is  legitimate  drama,  or  that  it  is  anything  more  than  what  it 
is — an  organised  attempt  to  prostitute  the  stage.  That  the  evil 
would  be  worse  than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  the  Lord  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  censorship,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  No  doubt  Lord 
Hertford’s  office  is  an  anomaly  in  itself,  violating  all  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade  and  all  the  principles  laid  down  in 
Mill’s  ‘  Liberty.’  We  cannot,  however,  exactly  argue  from 
bread  and  potatoes  to  opera  bouffe  ;  nor  is  there  any  analogy 
between  free  trade  in  the  staple  commodities  of  life  and  free 
trade  in  obscenity.  The  metropolitan  stage  is  bad  enough  as 
it  is,  even  with  the  check  of  the  censorship.  What  it  would 
be  without  it  we  hardly  care  to  contemplate.  Nor  is  it  any 
answer  that  the  stage  in  the  provinces,  beyond  Lord.Her^ 
ford’s  jurisdiction,  is  no  vrorse  than  it  is  in  London.  Even  if 
the  fact  were  true  it  would  prove  nothing.  Managers  know 
well  enough  how  to  suit  their  customers,  and  an  averse 
country  audience  would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  the  in¬ 
decencies  that  in  London  are  barely  sufficient  to  provoke 
the  jaded  taste.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office  is  that  its  powers,  where 
they  have  not  been  allowed  to  fall  into  positive  abeyance, 
have  been  irregularly  and  capriciously  exercised.  An  edict 
is  issued  that  no  allusion  must  be  made  in  the  Christmas 
pantomimes  to  either  the  Geneva  Arbitration  or  to  Mr. 
Lowe  and  his  match-tax,  while  at  the  very  same  time  a^n- 
doned  women  are  allowed  to  display  themselves^  night 
after  night  in  a  costume  which  has  been  aptly  described  as 
“a  pair  of  stays  with  a  fringe  to  it,”  to  a  disreputable 
audience  recruited  from  the  West-end  and  the  City — chiefly 
male,  but  yet  not  without  its  Julias,  Appulas,  and  Thymeles. 
Lord  Hertford ,  at  any  rate,  seems  di8jK)sed  to  exerci^  his 
office  judiciously,  and  to  avoid  those  alternate  fits  of  childish 
petulance  and  senile  amiability  which  have  only  too  often 
characterised  the  reign  of  his  predecessors.  Into  the  latter 
fault,  indeed,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  fall  away  with  Mr. 
Pigott  as  his  aide-de-camp.  But,  after  all,  and  useful  as  the 
censorship  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  to  the  press  that  we  ought  to 
look,  rather  than  to  any  salaried  censor,  to  check  the  license  of 


plea,  in  defence  of  the  use  of  lighted  candles,  that  they  “  were 
not  part  of  any  ceremony,  and  were  symbolical  of  nothing,” 
just  as  if  the  fact  that  he  rebelled  for  rebellion’s  sake,  and  not 
from  any  intelligible  motive,  was  an  excuse  ! 

Now,  if  these  were  the  tactics  employed  by  a  steady,  push¬ 
ing  attorney,  in  order  to  evade  the  provisions  of  a  de^  which 
he  could  not  impugn,  or  to  elude  some  awkward  clause  in  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  we  might  not  condemn  this  line 
of  conduct  so  very  severely.  It  would  be  thought  sharp 
practice  ;  and  pnulent  men  would  be  very  careful  not  to  fall 
into  the  cliitcnes  of  persons  of  such  easy  consciences  and 
dangerous  ingenuity.  An  attorney  who  lent  himself  to  these 
little  tricks  might  drive  a  roaring  trade  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Old  Hailey.  But  he  would  not  be  the  person  to  whom 
we  should  entrust  the  making  of  our  wills  or  the  care  of  our 
title-deeds.  It  is  not  for  us  to  speculate  about  the  mental 
interior  of  Mr.  Mackonochie.  He,  we  presume,  thinks  that 
the  cause  of  true  religion  is  to  be  advanced  by  little  dexterous 
dodges  of  this  description,  and  that  he  will  quibble  us  all  into 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  This  modem  apostle  means  to  dish 
or  cleverly  diddle  the  unbelievers,  and  we  most  readily  pre¬ 
sume  that  he  sees  his  way  to  reconciling  this  with  his  own 
conscience.  But  he  most  not  quarrel  with  people  who  happen 
to  form  a  somewhat  harsh  opinion  of  the  St.  Alban’s  perform¬ 
ances.  There  will  be  worldly  critics  who  will  declare  that 
the  spectacle  of  a  clergyman  engaged  in  this  war  of  technical 
subterfuge  is  almost  demoralising  and  decidedly  alarming. 
He  must  expect  to  hear  his  conduct  denounced  as  Jesuitical 
and  casuistic.  What  is  to  be  hoped  from  a  cause  which 
dares  not  show  itself  in  its  true  colours,  and  is  willing  to 
purchase  peace  by  these  dexterous  pretences  ?  We  admit  that 
the  devices  of  the  St.  Alban’s  incumbent  present  some  excep¬ 
tional  features.  But  we  would  venture  to  let  fall  a  warning 
or  soothing  word  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  regard  his 
behaviour  as  without  precedent.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
so.  In  all  sections  of  the  Church  of  England  this  process  of 
mental  equivocation  or  reservation,  this  contest  of  casuistical 
dexterity  with  tolerably  plain  but  frequently  unpleasant  formu¬ 
laries,  is  now  going  on.  High  Church,  Broad  Churchmen,  and 
Low  Churchmen  alike  are  engaged  in  this  fatal  and  facile 
sophistry  ;  and  we  know  of  no  similar  exhibition  equally 
painful  unlefM  it  be  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  mercantile 
community  has  attempted  to  evade  the  spirit  of  certain  Acts, 
such  as  the  doint  Stock  Companies.  So-called  religious  zeal 
and  the  love  of  filthy  lucre  have  produced  much  the  same 
results. 

There  is  one  question  which  the  revival  of  the  Mackonochie 
case  cannot  fail  to  suggest,  and  that  is.  Are  we  never  to  be  at 
an  end  of  the  wretched  ouestions  discussed  in  it,  and  in 
Liddell  r.  Westerton,  and  Elphinstone  v.  Purchas?  Are 
some  of  the  most  eminent  intellects  of  the  day  to  be  occupied 
in  considering  the  pro|>er  cut  of  a  coat  or  the  correct  angle  at 
which  a  man  may  bow  ?  Is  one  of  the  highest  Courts  of  the 
country  to  be  culled  in  to  settle  the  question  as  to  how  a 
clergyman  shall  hold  his  thumbs  or  cross  his  legs  ?  Leave 
these  things,  common  sense  says,  to  the  |)osture- masters  or 
professors  of  Heportment,  like  Dickens’s  Turveydrop.  Call 
in  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  settle  the  matter  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  a  few  keepers  of  “property”  shops  and 
theatrical  managers,  but  for  grave  men  to  be  compelled  to 
attend  to  sucli  mutters — as  paltry  as  any  that  ever  occupied  a 
< College  of  Roman  augurs— is  a  little  too  absurd.  We  trust 
that  some  Judge  will  have  the  courage  to  decline  to  stoop  to 
these  luilliiiery  trifles,  and  tliat  he  will  offer  to  send  his  valet 
as  a  HulMititute  when  albs,  birettas,  and  the  proper  breadth  of 
the  cuibruideiy  of  altar  cloths  are  tlie  subject  of  discussion. 


FAIRLIE  V.  BLENKINSOP. 

The  uuHuiiuous  and  immediate  decision  of  the  jury  in 
Fairlie  v.  Blenkinsop  will,  we  are  certain,  be  welcomed  by  all 
right'iniuded  and  decent  people.  The  case  was,  of  course,  as 
theatrical  casos  always  are  in  Westminster  Hall,  a  cause  cel^rey 
lasting  a  couple  of  days,  and  taxing  the  energies  of  a  little 
army  of  counsel.  It  lay,  however,  within  the  very  narrowest 
compass.  It  seems  that  in  May  last  Mr.  Fairlie,  who  was 
then  lessee  of  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  brought  out  there  an 
o|>era  bouffe  or  extravaganza  called  “  Vert  Vert.”  Whether 
this  uiifurtuinite  piece  was  really  worse  than  such  vulgarities 
usually  are  we  are  unable  to  state,  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  Very  severely  handled  in  a  certain  semi-comic  paper  known 
as  Vanitg  Fair.  The  ciiticism  imputed  to  it  tliat  it  was 
more  or  less  gru.ss  and  indecent  throughout,  and  directly 
denounced  a  certain  dance  which  was  introduced  in  it  as  “  one 
of  the  iu(Mt  iiHiecent  in  London.”  For  this  Mr.  Fairlie 
brought  his  actiou,  and  called  a  number  of  witnesses  who  had 
swu  the  piece  and  found  nothing  in  it  that  at  all  shocked 
them.  The  defendant,  in  reply,  calleil  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
himself.  Lord  Hertford,  in  express  terms,  declared  that  he 
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the  stage.  The  I^rd  Chamberlain’s  power,  wide  as  it  is,  is 
nothing  to  the^  power  which  the  metropoHUiu  daily  press 
would  exercise  if  it  only  had  the  courage,  as  it  has  undoubtedly 
the  ability,  to  speak  boldly  out.  If  on  the  morning  after  the 
first  production  of  “  Vert  Vert,”  either  the  or  the  Daily 

KewSf  or  the  Telegraphy  which  probably  has  more  indueuce  in 
the  playgoing  world  than  all  the  other  daily  paf>ers  put 
together,  had  boldly  said  as  much  as  Vanity  Fair  dared  to 
say,  the  piece  would  have  been,  as  it  deserved,  irretrievably 
damned.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  look  back  over  the 
files  of  the  daily  papers,  and  to  see  what  actually  was  said  on 
this  occasion.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  London 
press  is  cowardly  in  theatrical  matters.  When  Jeshuron 
waxed  fat  he  kicked.  A  daily  paper  when  it  waxes  fat  has 
but  two  objects — to  secure  advertisements  and  to  escape 
actions  for  libel.  Managers,  lessees,  actors,  the  whole  thea¬ 
trical  clique  are  aware  of  this,  and  do  not  scruple  to  use  the 
power  which  they  know  they  possess.  The  critic,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  has  to  write  his  criticism  to  order,  and  to  speak 
of  vulgarity  as  “piquant,”  and  of  downright  obscenity  as 
“sparkling."  To  the  desire  to  secure  advertisements  and  to 
avoid  actions  for  libel  may  be  added  the  mysterious  influence 
of  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  “  theatrical 
society.”  Behind  these  opera  bouffe  houses,  which  do  not  pay 
their  cost  or  half  their  coat,  is  the  perceptible  power  of  money. 
Actresses  and  theatres  alike  are  under  the  protection  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  rich,  well-known  in  good  society,  and— in 
virtue  of  their  very  vices — pleasant,  agreeable  fellows,  whom 
no  one  likes  to  offend,  —  capital  friends  and  dangerous 
enemies.  The  result  is  as  we  see  it.  Were  a  daily  paper 
to  denounce  an  indecent  piece  as  it  deserved,  the  manager 
of  the  theatre  inculpated  would  at  once  stop  all  adver¬ 
tisements,  an  action  for  libel  would  almost  certainly 
be  brought,  and  theatrical  society — that  mysterious  cabal 
of  rich  City  men,  young  lords,  worn-out  demi-reps,  third- 
rate  literary  hacks,  and  Jew  money-lenders — would  resent, 
each  and  all  of  them,  the  plain,  outspoken  criticism  as  a  per¬ 
sonal,  or  almost  personal,  attack.  It  is  idle,  in  short,  to  blink 
the  fact  that  the  present  degraded  condition  of  the  stage  is 
partly,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  abeyance  into  which  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  censorship  have  been  allowed 
to  fall,  but  far  more  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  their  duty, 
which  the  daily  papers  have  all  along  profited  by.  We 
are  asked  to  believe  that  the  daily  press  leads,  guides,  and 
educates  —  we  believe  that  is  the  correct  phrase — public 
opinion,  and  we  yet  see  a  special  Middlesex  jury  condemn,  as 
grossly  indecent  and  unfit  for  honest  men  and  decent  women, 
a  performance  to  which  no  one,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  of 
the  London  daily  papers  took  the  least  exception.  It  is  a 
distinct  disgrace  to  the  daily  press,  with  its  enormous  in¬ 
fluence  and  great  wealth,  that  honest  dramatic  criticism 
should  be  confined  to  papers  such  as  Vanity  Fair  and  the 
Sporting  Gazette.  And  the  cowardice  is  worse,  because  it  is 
not  only  unworthy,  but  unreasonable.  As  for  the  matter  of 
advertisements,  managers  have  far  more  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  newspapers  than  have  newspapers  of  managers  ;  and  no 
newspaper  proprietor  would  find  his  receipts  diminished 
if  he  even  went  to  the  extreme  length  of  putting  the 
announcements  of  an  indecent  play  under  the  same  ban 
■as  those  of  usurers  and  quacks.  Suits  for  libel  are  no 
doubt  a  more  serious  matter.  To  be  convicted  of  a  libel 
does  a  paper  far  more  injury  than  is  represented  by  the 
mere  total  of  damages  and  costs ;  and  it  is  evident 
enough  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  soi-dizant 
theatrical  world  to  institute  something  very  like  an  organised 
reign  of  terrorism,  under  which  a  writ  is  the  immediate  result 
of  any  attempt  at  fair  and  honest  criticism.  Now  that 
Jeshuron  has  waxed  fat,  it  is  easily  to  be  understood  that  a 
writ — which  is  not  in  itself  an  advertisement  to  an  ohl-esta- 
blished  paper— is  more  or  less  of  an  annoyance  to  him,  and 
that  he  is  anxious  for  peace  at  any  price.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  verdict  in  Fairlie  v.  Blenkinsop  will  for  a 
while,  at  any  rate,  give  him  a  little  brief  courage,  and  remind 
him  of  the  young  days  when  he  had  the  vigour  to  hold  opinions 
of  his  own  and  the  courage  to  utter  them.  Ilonest  criticism 
in  the  daily  press  would  make  the  stage  what  it  ought  to  be  ; 
and  a  pa|>er  that  did  its  duty  honestly  would  not  need  jurors 
to  protect  it  against  any  attempt  to  wrest  the  law  to  its  coer-  ] 
cion.  Nor  is  the  critic’s  task  so^difficult  or  invidious  an  one. 
It  needs  no  special  training  to  tell  when  the  animus  of  a 
piece  is  indecent.  The  question  is  not  one  of  an  inch  this 
way  or  that  in  a  dancer’s  skirt  or  a  page’s  tunic.  The  per¬ 
formances  that  at  present  disgrace  the  London  stage  are, 
from  beginning  to  end  and  in  almost  every  point  and  detail, 
full  of  jTdistiuct  and  deliberate  animus  of  lewduess.  Every¬ 
body  knows  this.  Nobody  needs  to  be  told  it.  But  the  daily 
papers,  which  could  have  stamped  the  whole  thing  out  when 
it  first  began,  have  held  discreet  silence,  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  remonstrance  of  that  kind  with  which  a  virtue  that 
suspects  iuelf  makes  a  spasmodic  attempt  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances.  H- 


THE  USES  OF  VANITY. 

Vanity,  rightly  appreciated,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  valuable  qualities  implanted  in  the  human  breast.  Its 
uses  are  seldom  understood  even  by  those  who  possess  the 
virtue  in  excess,  and,  indeed,  such  is  the  force  of  common 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  people  naturally  vain  and  unduly 
proud  of  all  other  acquirements  are  apt  to  appear  even  modest 
on  this  single  point,  and  to  reject  the  distinction  which 
properly  attaches  to  them.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly  to  be 
deplored.  ^  There  is  no  cause  for  immediate  anxiety  lest  the 
valuable  virtue  should  suffer  decay,  for  experience  shows  that 
even  in  the  darkest  periods  of  humanity  this  one  charac¬ 
teristic  has  survived,  and,  by  a  natural  culture  of  its  own, 
managed  to  spring  into  some  kind  of  eminence.  Differing  in 
this  respect  from  imaginative  gifts  and  from  intellectual 
acquirements,  vanity  has  never  needed  a  renaissance,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  has  never  failed.  At  certain  periods  of 
history  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  tradition  through 
which  the  recollection  of  other  virtues  was  kept  alive.  It 
has  sustained  humanity  in  the  darkest  hours ;  and  as  there 
is  “  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so,”  a 
groundless  faith  in  themselves  has  often  been  the  means 
whereby  men  of  mean  achievements  have  become  poets, 
painters,  or  political  heroes.  It  is  very  well  for  us,  in  this 
critical  age,  to  deny  the  claims  of  these  men  to  the  eminence 
they  confidently  arrogated  to  them.selves ;  but  even  criticism 
is  powerless  to  destroy  the  self-confidence  of  the  past,  and  no 
severe  rebuke  can  now  take  away  from  the  various  ages 
which  have  chosen  to  call  themselves  great,  the  strong  and 
child-like  vanity  through  which  alone  the  title  was  gained. 
What  but  vanity,  for  instance,  could  have  sustained  a  man 
like  Hayley  in  his  efforts  to  be  a  poet ;  or  what  other  gift 
could  have  supported  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  task  of  instructing 
Shakespeare  as  to  the  fit  sentiments  for  tragedy  7  Indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  bow  the  eighteenth  centuiw  could  have 
existed  at  all  without  this  splendid  attribute.  Once  suppose 
each  worker  in  the  hive  to  be  but  a  modest  bee,  anxious 
only  to  measure  at  their  true  worth  his  own  performances, 
and  the  literature  of  a  brilliant  time  would  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  what  is,  after  all,  a  very  dull  virtue.  The  chief 
men  would  never  have  consented  to  write  at  all  on  such 
terms.  Without  vanity,  either  individual  or  belonging  to 
the  age,  the  picture  would  be  a  dull  monochrome,  and  the 
brilliant  wits  no  more  than  actors  in  a  serious  comedy. 

As  an  influence  upon  individual  character,  the  uses  of 
vanity  are  even  of  a  higher  kind.  The  number  of  stupid 
people  in  the  world  is  so  great— amounting,  according  to  Mr, 
Mill’s  estimate,  to  more  than  half  the  human  race— that  the 
social  fabric  could  scarcely  bold  together  if  it  were  not  for 
the  humanising  presence  of  vanity.  A  thorough  and  accu¬ 
rate  conviction  of  their  worth  would  leave  half  the  w’orld  in 
tears.  Men  and  women  who  are  now  sprightly,  through  a 
simple  faith  in  their  own  remarkable  'qualities,  would  droop 
into  uninteresting  creatures,  gloomily  penitent  for  unavoid¬ 
able  imperfections,  and  without  the  necessary  strength  to 
support  a  failing  identity.  Now  and  then — although,  hap¬ 
pily,  the  occasions  are  still  rare — this  cLiss  of  desolated  being 
is  actually  to  be  met  with.  The  stupidity  is  then  left  with¬ 
out  its  legitimate  source  of  support,  and  a  kind  of  limpness 
supervenes  which  renders  the  subject  of  it  altogether  dis¬ 
tressing  in  companionship.  It  is  only  through  vanity  that 
stupid  and  uninteresting  people  ever  gain  the  necessary  in¬ 
dependence  to  fit  them  for  the  world.  To  be  continually 
made  the  cushion  upon  which  modest  nonentity  seeks  to 
repose  its  sorrows  is  not  an  enviable  position  for  any  one, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  men  and  women  of  vigorous 
temperament  shun  the  society  of  the  unfortunate  few  who 
have  no  belief  in  themselves.  There  is  a  briskness  and 
alertness  of  demeanour  about  vain  people  that  can  be  supplied 
by  no  other  virtue.  They  are  pleasant  companions,  because 
they  are  not  in  constant  need  of  sympathy :  the  sense  of  their 
personal  shortcomings  does  not  unduly  weigh  them  down, 
and  they  have  the  happiness  of  soul  which  springs  from  the 
admirable  habit  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things  in 
general,  and  of  themselves  in  particular.  A  character  like 
Dogberry  could  never  get  through  existence  at  all  unless  his 
own  appreciation  of  himself  were  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
unfavourable  opinion  of  others.  His  special  ambition  to  be 
“  writ  down  an  ass  ”  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  particular  quality,  and  it  betokens  an  amount  of 
self-reliance  which  cannot  be  hoped  for  by  all.  But,  although 
few  men  desire  in  terms  to  be  chronicled  as  fools,  very  many 
are  openly  vain  of  what  fully  entitles  ihem  to  the  rank. 
They  take  a  simple  pride  in  their  follies,  and  rate  their  ab¬ 
surdities  so  highly  that  they  cannot  justly  be  offended  if 
their  self-assertion  is  interpreted  as  a  wish  to  be  set  down  in 
the  same  page  with  Dogberry.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  very 
much  letter  for  society  that  these  persons  should  take  a 
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harmless  delight  in  their  own  folly  than  that  they  should  go 
about  in  constant  need  of  sympathy  for  their  obvious  imper¬ 
fections.  The  Dogberries  of  the  world  are  too  many  for 
repentance.  Imbecility  is  a  gift  which  has  been  scattered 
with  so  lavish  a  hand  that  some  compensating  quality  is  ab¬ 
solutely  needed  in  order  to  preserve  a  balance  of  tolerable 
hapfuiK‘88.  And,  as  the  dock  grows  commonly  beside  the 
oetile,  the  admirable  and  sustaining  virtue  of  vanity  is  in 
most  cases  providentially  granted  to  those  of  feeble  personal 
endowment.  Thus  we  6nd  that  men  who  have  no  title  to  the 
world’s  yu'ciise  are  secure  in  their  own,  and  they  take  care  to 
provide  for  themselves  that  necessary  excitement  of  applause 
which  is  denied  to  them  by  their  grudging  contemporaries. 
The  flippant  moralists  who  observe  that  self-praise  is  no 
recommendation  forget,  in  their  shallow  consideration  of  the 
subject,  how  manifold  are  the  uses  of  self-esteem.  In  the 
present  age  especially  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  the  virtue  could 
De  spared.  Public  men  certainly  could  not  get  on  without 
it,  and  party  government  would  become  merely  a  melancholy 
rivalry  in  the  confe.'ssion  of  failure  unless  each  party  were 
permitted  to  take  ciedit  for  a  large  share  in  the  salvation  of 
society.  We  Ciin  imagine  nothing  but  vanity  which  could 
fitly  sustain  a  civic  dignitary  in  the  trying  hour  of  a  Lord 
Mayor’s  show,  or  which  could  buoy  up  the  (Cabinet  Minister 
in  his  duties  at  the  banquet  in  the  evening.  If  for  a  moment 
either  were  to  relapse  into  modest  clear-sightedness,  and  reckon 
his  official  position  at  its  true  worth,  the  constitution  would 
be  seriously  in  danger.  The  country  would  not  tolerate  a 
minister  who  only  chose  to  take  credit  for  what  he  had  done  ; 
and  no  Lord  Mayor  would  be  held  worthy  of  his  office  who 
should  harbour  a  modest  disinclination  to  be  seated  in  a  gilt 
coach.  A  certain  amount  of  decorum  in  the  things  of  life 
must  he  observed  ;  and  decorum,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
largely  supported  by  vanity.  All  the  world  would  be  scanda¬ 
lised  if  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  taste  for  epistolary  composi¬ 
tion,  should  suddenly  pen  a  note  to  the  effect  that  he  wished 
he  had  never  meddled  w'ith  the  Vatican  Decrees,  although  no 
one  would  be  inwardly  surprised  at  the  intelligence.  Nor 
would  it  be  at  all  right  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to  communicate  to 
the  Times  that  he  is  sadly  in  want  of  a  policy,  although  such 
may  be  the  case.  The  truth  in  these  matters  is  not  of  the 
first  importance.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  self-respect  we  owe  to  ourselves,  and  it  is  only 
those  persons  well  supplied  with  vanity  who  can  afford  to 
discharge  the  debt  in  full.  It  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
desired  of  men  that  they  should  state  to  the  world  their  own 
convictions  about  themselves  ;  and  there  is  something 
obviously  indelicate  in  the  habit  of  ranking  our  good  quali¬ 
ties  at  no  more  than  their  true  worth.  As  the  world  grows 
busier,  each  individual  is  more  and  more  compelled  to  look 
to  himself  for  the  sources  of  his  own  happiness.  He  must 
not  expect  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and,  if  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  temperament  which  needs  the  stimulus  of  applause, 
he  must  take  care  to  supply  it  for  himself.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  at  this  present  time,  and  especially  among  women,  this 
virtue  of  vanity  is  not  always  cultivated  with  suflicient 
diligence.  There  are  a  great  many  excellent  woman  at  the 
present  moment  who  are  oppressed  by  the  conviction  that 
they  are  not  clever.  They  see  with  a  certain  amount  of  awe 
the  great  things  done  by  their  more  gifted  sisters,  and  they 
are  bowed  down  with  a  sort  of  shame  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  tasks  of  equal  grandeur.  By 
this  alone  we  may  know  that  woman  is  just  now  in  a  transi¬ 
tional  state.  In  a  little  while  the  duties  and  the  privileges 
of  her  new  position  will  be  more  clear  to  her,  and  she  will 
find  that  one  of  the  rights  she  shares  with  man  is  the  right 
to  supply  all  natural  defects  by  the  penetrating  and  sustain¬ 
ing  gift  of  vanity.  We  do  not  often  find  men  regretting  that 
they  are  not  clever,  though  it  is  notorious  that  very  many 
have  sufficient  grounds  for  lament  on  this  head.  They  have 
long  ago  learned  how  demoralising  is  this  excessive  modesty, 
and  have  found  in  self  esteem  the  solace  for  all  defects  of 
intelligence.  They  therefore  refrain  from  informing  their 
neighbours  they  are  not  clever,  and  seldom  refuse  to  discuss 
a  subject  for  the  womanish  and  trivial  reason  that  they  do 
not  understand  it.  It  is  possible  that  women  will  soon  gain 
this  necessary  confidence.  In  the  older  sphere  from  which 
they  are  emerging  they  have  never  suffered  from  a  want  of 
vanity,  and  it  is  only  the  strangeness  of  their  new  snrroiyidings 
which  now  sometimes  deprives  them  of  ita  services.  To 
endeavour  to  get  on  without  it  is  perhaps  a  laudable  ambi¬ 
tion,  but  experience  proves  it  is  also  a  forlorn  hope.  A 
belief  in  themselves  is  the  q^uality  more  than  any  other 
through  which  men  have  gained  and  preserved  their  historical 
Mcendaucy.  If  women  now  desire  equality,  they  must  seek 
it  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  must  not  be  afraid  of 
believing  staunchly  in  themselves.  Very  soon  they  will  feel 
the  comfort  of  such  a  ci'eed  ;  their  intellectual  lives  will  be 
informed  by  the  new  faith,  and  they  will  no  longer  be 
troubled  with  those  sad  misgivings  as  to  mental  capacity 
which  now  leave  some  of  them  tearful  and  despondent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DE.  COLENSO  NOT  AT  ST.  MAETIN’s. 

Sir, — In  the  Note  in  your  last  number,  referring  to"  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford’s  inhibition  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  you  say 
that  I  read  the  latter  Bishop’s  sermon  “  while  the  author  of 
it  sat  in  the  church  and  listened  to  his  own  words.”  Permit 
me  to  say,  in  correction  of  this  statement,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  was  not  present  while  I  read  his  sermon,  nor  during 
any  part  of  the  services  at  St.  Martin’s  on  the  day  in 
question.  I  am,  &c.,  Carteret  J.  H.  Fletcher, 

Oxford,  Dec.  8th,  1874.  Rector  of  St.  Martin’s,  Oxford. 

[The  authority  for  our  statement  was  the  Times. — Ed 
Ex.] 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  IRISH  VOTE. 

Sir, — Your  article  under  this  head  discusses  the  problem 
what  the  Irish  vote  may  in  future  be  expected  to  be  ;  it  in¬ 
evitably  suggests  the  further  question,  “  Where  ought  that 
vote  to  be  taken  ?  ”  “  The  Irish  Catholic  members,”  you  de¬ 
clare  on  very  substantial  grounds,  “will  henceforth  be  a 
party  of  themselves,  swinging  from  one  side  of  the  House  to 
the  other,  as  interest  or  passion  impels.”  After  due  deduc¬ 
tion,  that  vote  is  estimated  by  you  as  fifty  strong,  which  is, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  equal  to  one  hundred  on  a  division.  Let 
any  reader  of  yours  count  up  those  divisions  taken  in  the 
House  within  the  last  forty  years  which  have  been  decided 
by  majorities  exceeding  one  hundred,  and  he  will  be  inevit¬ 
ably  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  you  are  a  true  prophet, 
henceforth  three-fourths  of  the  questions,  great  and  small, 
which  may  divide  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  will  be  liable  to  decision,  as  the  “interest  or 
passion”  of  the  Irish  Catholics  shall  dictate.  In  other 
words,  if  Ireland  has  heretofore  been  governed  by  the 
“interest  or  passion”  of  Protestant  England,  henceforth 
England  must  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  “interest  or 
passion  ”  of  Catholic  Ireland. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  usually  a'more  efiScient 
political  motive  than  that  of  either  justice  or  generosity. 
Hence  it  is  possible  that  the  movement  for  Home  Rule — 
“  hollow  and  unreal  ”  as  you  [pronounce  it — may  gain  an 
accession  of  strength  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  just  as  the 
Liberationists  have  found  unexpected  allies  in  the  Ritualists 
of  the  Establishment.  Will  Englishmen  suffer  themselves  to 
be  legislated  for  by  a  Parliament  of  which  one-thirteenth  part 
cross  the  water  in  solid  phalanx  from  a  virtually  alien  land, 
primed  with  the  “  interest  and  passion”  of  the  doting  ruler  of 
an  Italian  court  ? 

“The  priests”  of  Ireland,  you  say,  however,  “are  losing 
their  influence  at  elections,  and  that  unholy  alliance  of  ‘priests 
and  people,’  which  has  hitherto  marked  all  popular  move¬ 
ments,  is  becoming  offensive  to  large  numbers  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  growing  party,”  you  add,  “  who  look  at  the 
claims  of  the  Church  precisely  as  the  Republicans  in  France 
look  at  them,  who  hold  Democratic  and  Republican  opinions, 
and  who  are  prepared  to  lead  a  revolt  against  clerical  supre¬ 
macy  P”  No  doubt,  this  is  so.  But,  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to 
refrain  from  the  inquiry  whether  it  is  for  the  good  of  Ireland 
that  that  revolt — your  sympathy  with  which  I  take  for 
granted — should  be  smothered  beneath  English  politics.  And 
still  more  forcibly  will  the  question  suggest  itself  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  English  politician,  whether  it  will  conduce  to  the  peace¬ 
ful  progress  of  English  legislation  that  St.  Stephen’s  should 
be  the  arena  of  this  Irish  row.  Might  not  something  be  said 
in  support  of  the  view  that  as  one  set  of  problems  are  urgent 
across  the  water,  and  other  problems  are  urgent  here,  each 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  solution  on  the  soil  upon 
which  they  have  respectively  sprung  up  ? 

Not  a  few  of  the  finest  minds  in  Ireland  are  withheld  from 
the  political  sphere  through  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  con¬ 
ducting  national  problems  to  their  solution  in  the  chamber  of 
a  non-Irish  legislature.  We  have  long  striven  with  halting 
logic  to  reconcile  with  our  boasted  principle  of  national  self- 
government  the  management  from  Westminster  of  a  race 
foreign  to  us  in  the  three  great  constituents  of  nationality, 
tongue,  creed  and  blood.  It  may  give  a  salutary  jog  to  our 
reasoning  to  find  ourselves  in  peril  of  changing  the  rUt  of  the 
managers  for  that  of  the  managed. 

I  am,  &c.,  Richard  A.  Armstrong. 

Nottingham,  Dec.  7,  1674. 

[Mr.  Armstrong  has  very  cleverly  improved  the  occasion 
to  argue  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  W e  need  not  repeat  what 
we  have  already  said  regarding  the  value  of  this  imperfectly 
explained  scheme.  If  Mr.  Armstrong  puts  it  to  Englishmen 
on  selfish  grounds  as  freeing  our  Parliament  from  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  the  Irish  vote,  the  answer  is  that  this 
inconvenience  is  less  dangerous  than  the  possibility  of  having 
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a  hostile  power  organised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
If  on  disinterested  grounds,  as  helping  the  Irish  people  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  priestcraft,  we  have  grave 
doubts  whether  Home  Rule  would  forward  that  consumma¬ 
tion.  We  print  below  a  letter  from  an  Irish  correspondent 
whose  view  of  the  situation  is  very  different  from  Mr.  Arm- 
strong’sw — Ed.  Ex.j 


Sir, — The  howl  of  indignation  with  which  the  Irish  Press 
greeted  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Expostulation  having  now  abated, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  causes  of  this  out¬ 
break  in  which  the  Conservative  and  Roman  Catholic,  erst 
Liberal,  papers  have  joined  their  voices  with  such  gusto. 

To  begin,  it  is  noteworthy  how  few  Liberal  papers  can  bo 
said  to  exist  in  Ireland.  Seeing  that  the  country  returns  pro¬ 
portionately  so  many  members  of  that  political  denomination, 
it  is  as  strange  at  the  first  glance  as  that  the  Liberal  should 
predominate  so  overwhelmingly  over  the  Conservative  papers 
in  England.  The  cause  is  identical;  in  both  cases  the  seeming 
phenomenon  may  be  referred  to  that  absence  of  intellectual 
activity  and  consequent  unanimity  of  opinion  which  are  at 
once  the  most  marked  characteristic  and  the  most  condemna¬ 
tory  feature  of  lufallibilism  and  Conservatism.  There  may 
be  said  to  be  but  one  Roman  Catholic  paper  in  Ireland.  That 
is  solely  inspired  by  Cardinal  Cullen.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
two  Roman  Catholic  papers  published  daily  in  Dublin,  but  the 
Post  is  such  a  milk-and-water  echo  of  the  Largest  Circula¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  ”  that  it  scarcely  deserves  a  separate  mention,  j 
The  paper  which  comes  next  to  Freeman* 9  Journal  in  point  of 
circulation  is  a  notorious  trimmer,  utterly  devoid  of  political  i 
principle  or  consistency.  The  minor  journals,  all  Conserva¬ 
tive,  are  chiefly  the  organs  of  small  religious  and  political 
sects.  Roman  Catholic  and  Conservative  would  best  express 
the  present  condition  (A  Irish  journalism,  and  according  to 
both  authorities  Mr.  Gladstone  has  irrecoverably  ruined 
his  reputation  and  damned  his  prospects  in  that  country. 
Dublin  has  always  been  a  stronghold  of  Conservatism,  and, 
thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  Castle,”  political  and  social 
snobbery  of  every  kind  ;  however,  the  country  at  large  is  but 
little  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  capital,  and  it  is  to  it 
that  the  politician  must  turn  for  reliable  evidence  of  the 
feelings  and  wants  of  the  people.  ^ 

The  provincial  papers,  whose  utterances,  if  they  could  only 
keep  from  copying  and  re-echoing  their  Dublin  exchanges, 
would  prove  infinitely  more  valuable  data,  are  equally  disap¬ 
pointing  and  untrustworthy.  The  Romanist  ones  hold  the 
same  views  as  the  FreemarCs  Journal — ^just  as  the  Nicene 
Creed  is  the  same  in  Cork  and  Galway  as  it  is  in  Dublin — 
and  the  little  Protestant  papers,  though  their  literary  style  is 
superior  to  that  of  their  opponents,  ara  hardly  more  than 
advertising  mediums  and  chronicles  of  the  doings  and  move¬ 
ments  of  their  local  subscribers.  Journalism  in  Ireland  was 
never  at  a  lower  level.  One  looks  in  vain  for  a  spark  of  the 
old  fire — the  old  independence  of  thought  and  spirit  which 
made  a  real  power  of  the  little  broadsheet,  that  spread  from 
it  all  over  the  world,  and  stirred  Celtic  blood  in  the  Far 
West  and  in  the  Antipodes.  Public  opinion  in  Ireland, 
owing  to  many  causes,  is  not  to  be  ganged  Dy  the  newspapers. 
The  writers  and  editors  of  the  popular  Nationalist  organs 
have  thrown  themselves  into  the  Home  Rule  agitation,  and 
the  extreme  party — or  the  Extreme  Left,  as  they  might  be 
called — are  by  no  means  content  with  the  half-hearted  mea¬ 
sures  embodied  in  the  draft  prepared  by  Messrs.  Butt  and 
Co.  The  Separation  party  are  threatening  to  split  from  the 
more  moderate  section,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
the  sooner  a  division  is  effected  the  better. 

The  real  welding  component  which  holds  the  body  together 
is  now  the  lAnd  grievance.  But  for  this  substantial  burthen, 
which  falls  more  or  less  on  every  one,  and  makes  its  evil 
effects  felt  by  the  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  class  to  which  at 
first  sight  it  would  seem  to  be  confined,  the  Home  Rule 
agitation  .would  have  died  out  with  the  accession  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives  to  power,  and  the  inevitable  corollary  of  that 
event— the  defection  of  the  Tory  Churchmen  whose  vindictive 
spite  called  it  into  being.  The  agitation  would  have  been  left 
to  the  Fenian  dregs,  and  to  that  floating  scum  of  idlers,  rowdiw, 
returned  Americans,  &c.,  to  which  every  town  and  district  in 
Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  can  furnish  a  contingent.  The  tag-rag 
of  political  filibusters,  ever  on  the  out-look  for  opportunity, 
seized  on  the  materials  chance  had  thrown  in  their  path, 
and  the  never-to-be  eradicated  nationalistic  sentiment,  which 
is  the  noblest  trait  of  the  Celtic  character,  could  it  only  be 
turned  in  the  proper  direction,  lent  itself  as  usual  for  the 
oocasion.  The  farming  class,  to  which,  it  may  ^  be  stated 
parenthetically,  the  most  respectable,  steady  and  intelligent, 
portion  of  the  nation  belongs,  dissatisfied  with  the  meagre 
advantages  obtainable  from  the  Land  Act,  gave  in  their 
adherence  in  the  h(me  of  wresting  some  such  solid  concession 
W  means  of  Home  Rule  agitation  as  had  already  been  won  by 
Fenianism  and  by  agrarian  outrage.  The  priests,  who  have 


been  incessantly  and  most  wrongfully  accused  of  fomenting 
disaffection  for  their  own  purposes,  take  rejilly  but  the  most 
meagre  interest  in  this  latest  agitation.  Its  success  cannot 
benefit  them  spiritually  or  temporally,  and  they  look  with 
strong  dislike  on  the  ultra-Radical  spirit  growing  up  of  late 
among  the  lower  orders  throughout  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  many  of  them  swim  with  the  tide,  or  pretend  to  do 
so,  for  fear  of  injuring  their  prestige  and  losing  their  popu¬ 
larity.  By  the  extreme  party,  who  bear  the  priests  a  lively 
grudge  for  their  steadfast  opposition  to  Fenianism,  the 
adhesion  of  the  last-named  to  the  Home  Rule  platform  is 
looked  upon  with  indifference,  if  not  distrust ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  were  Cardinal  Cullen  to  recommend,  publicly  or 
I  privately,^  the  agitation  and  its  aims,  it  would  serve  to 
I  discredit  it  utterly  with  this  large  section  of  its  supporters. 
The  farming  class  by  its  magnitude,  importance,  and  worth  in 
the  nation  dfeserves  the  first  consideration  and  attention.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  narrow,  shortsighted  economic  views  of  the 
separationists  find  no  favour  with  men  whose  best  interests  are 
in  direct  conflict  with  those  views,  and  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  Ulster  Tenant  Right  as  the  long  wanted  stimulus  to,  and 
I  reward  of,  their  labour  and  outlay.  With  the  noisy,  mis¬ 
chievous  brawlers  of  the  towns  they  have  no  sympathy,  and 
merely  look  upon  their  extravagances  as  means  to  further 
their  own  ends.  The  Ballot  Act  has  placed  them  beyond  the 
power  of  the  priests — a  power  indeed  now  fast  vanishing. 
What  the  Ballot  began  the  Expostulation  has  finished,  and 
the  people  see  clearly  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  followed  up 
their  initiative  and  cut  away  the  heavy  towing-rope  which  so 
long  bound  English  Cabinets  to  the  unwieldy  and  cumbrous 
barque  of  St.  Peter.  That  great  man,  of  whom  they  never 
were  done  sounding  the  praises  and  prophesying  the  conver¬ 
sion,  has  turned  his  back  upon  the  priests,  and  ignored  their 
claims  and  pretensions  in  the  face  of  the  world.  That  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  priests,  are  irate  at  the  animadversions 
upon  their  religion  contained  in  the  Expostulation,  is  not  to 
be  denied  ;  but  this  feeling  is  well  counterbalanced  by  their 
delight  at  seeing  their  clerical  tyrants  receive  such  a  sounding 
slap  in  the  face.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  for  the  future 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  steer  clear  of,  and  avoid  all  dealings  with, 
the  Ultramontane,  foreign-bred  ecclesiastic  who  represents 
so  infinitesimal  a  portion  of  the  nation,  and  whose  sole  object 
is  to  extend  and  widen  the  domain  of  his  personal  rule.  The 
Nationalist  party— let  the  press  of  England  clamour  as  it 
will — never  was  Ultramontane,  cares  not  a  fig  for  points  of 
doctrine  ; — a  dogma,  or  a  ton  of  dogmas  additional  weighs  but 
lightly  on  their  conscience — a  faith  such  as  theirs  can  bear 
an  absurdity  more  or  less  with  equanimity ;  and  the  assailers 
of  dogmas,  as  such,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers,  are  viewed 
with  like  indifference.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  have  their 
eyes  fixed  on  an  equitable  Tenant  Right,  and  are  determined 
to  attain  it  by  fair  means  or  foul,  by  agitation  or  by — 
rebellion. 

The  love  of  the  soil  is  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  peasant  to 
an  extent  unknown  and  inconceivable  in  England,  and  only 
paralleled  by  that  of  the  French  peasant.  The  passion  of  the 
last-named  for  the  soil  he  tills  is  easily  explained  b^  the  fact 
of  his  owning  it.  The  Irish  peasant  farmer,  with  his  twenty- 
one  years’  lease  or  no  lease  at  all,  loves  his  wretched  farm 
with  twofold  the  passion  of  the  Gaul,  because— and  this  is  at 
the  bottom  of  every  Irish  grievance  and  clamour — it  is  his  by 
right :  it  was  a  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Desmonds  or  the 
Ormonds,  or  some  one  of  the  tiibe  of  O’s  and  Macs  from 
whom  he  claims  descent,  and  the  Lansdownes,  and  Kgmonts, 
and  Derbies  are  aliens  and  robbers  who  have  despoiled  him 
of  that  which  is  his.  Nor  does  this  wild,  impracticable 
nonsense  tend  to  die  out  with  time.  So  far  from  that,  it 
gathers  force  and  intensity.  The  wealthy  absentees  are  hated 
and  denounced  with  a  fervour  that  grows  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  to  see  how  they  suffer  by  the 
selfishness  of  their  spoilers.  The  bait  of  free  grants  of  land 
in  America  and  the  Canadas  allured  numbers  thither,  and 
has  given  an  additional  whet  to  the  appetites  of  those  who 
remain.  It  may  be  conceded,  indeed,  that  Tenant  Right  will 
be  the  burning  question  of  Irish  affairs  for  some  time  to 
come.  Nor  is  it  very  plain  how  the  Ulster  Tenant  Right 
scheme  conflicts  with  the  property  of  the  owners  in  the 
soil.  What  more  are  they  entitled  to  than  the  rent  of 
their  land  at  a  rate  equitable  both  to  landlord  and  tenant  ? 
Supposibg  the  plan  of  a  readjustment  of  values  every  twenty- 
five  years  were  adopted — it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
do  so,  for  Griffiths’  valuation,  made  at  a  time  when  tillage 
occupied  the  soil  much  more  than  it  does  now^  and  the  value 
of  grazing  land  was  not  yet  recognised,  is  almost  useless  as  a 
basis  for  determining  rents,  and  it  is  impossible  to  forecast 
what  another  quarter  of  a  century  may  bring  forth— were  this 
plan  of  a  readjustment  of  values  adopted,  owners  in  fee  could 
not  complain  that  their  property  was  confiscated  ;  and  if  a 
revaluation  and  readjustment  of  rents  were  to  take  place  as 
a  preliminarv  to  entering  upon  the  desired  reformation,  there 
are  few  landlords  in  Ireland  who  would  not  benefit  largely 
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and  materially  by  the  measure.  Such  is  the  work  which  lies 
to  the  hand  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Ireland,  and  if  they  see 
fit  to  make  Tenant  Ri^ht  thus  considered  an  integral  part  of 
their  programme,  syllabus,  evangelicals,  and  pastorals  not- 
withstanding,  the  Irish  voters  will  follow  their  men  to  the 
polls.  I  am,  &c., 

Cork,  Dec.  9th.  V iator. 


NEWMAN’S  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Charaeteri8iic$  from  the  Writinge  of  John  Henry  Newman :  being  Selec¬ 
tions,  Personal,  Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Religious,  from  his 
various  Works.  Arranged  by  W.  S.  Lilly,  with  the  Author’s 
approval.  King  and  C!o. 

Parodying  the  famous  observation  on  the  story  of  the 
we  may  say  that  Rome  has,  in  our  time 

genius, 


'  penitent  thief,  _ 

been  permitted  to  make  prize  of  one  Englishman  of  genius", 
lest  she  should  despair,  and  of  one  only,  lest  she  should 
presume.  The  enlistment  of  fanciful  clergymen  and 
opulent  peers  augments  her  material  means  of  conquest 
without  any  corresponding  enhancement  of  her  intellectual 
and  moral  prestige,  neither  of  which  can  at  present  be 
highly  estimated.  Dr.  Newman  alone  is  so  sharply  dis¬ 
criminated  alike  from  the  proselytes  and  the  prosel^isers 
as  to  compel  the  inquiry  how  genius  has  come  to  consort 
with  mediocrity,  sincerity  with  mendacity,  charity  with 
bigotry,  unworldliness  with  the  greed  of  power.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  we  entirely  reject  the  commonplace  expla¬ 
nation  of  commonplace  Protestantism,  little  likely  to 
commend  itself  to  a  reader  fresh  from  four  hundred  pages 
of  stirring  eloquence,  lofty  feeling,  brilliant  wit,  and  acute 
dialectic.  Nor  can  we  listen  to  the  Catholic  h3p>othesis  of 
irresistible  divine  grace,  until  it  is  explained  why  the  Holy 
Spirit  finds  it  so  much  easier  to  convert  an  Oxonian  than  a 
Cantab.  A  subtler  theory  identifies  Dr.  Newman’s  case 
with  that  of  Pascal  and  other  unquiet  spirits,  who  have 
been  able  to  discover  no  medium  between  absolute  credulity 
and  absolute  scepticism.  Dr.  Newman’s  revolt  from  the 
church  of  his  baptism  is  undoubtedly  in  some  degree  the 


AUTUMN  AND  DEATH. 

Twas  in  mid  Autumn,  and  the  woods  were  still. 

A  brooding  marish  mist  hung  dim  and  gray 
Over  the  face  of  the  declining  day. 

Blurring  it — and  the  night  rose  dank  and  chill. 

I  watched  the  sere  leaves  falling,  falling,  till 
My  own  old  self  seemed  fluttering  too  away. 

And  sighed  to  think  how  surely  life’s  decay. 

And  change,  and  time’s  mischances,  love  could  kill. 

Sudden  a  shadowy  horseman,  at  full  speed. 

Who  rode  a  pale  horse,  passed  me  swiftly  by. 

And  laughing  shriek’d :  “  Thy  love  is  dead  indeed. 
Haste  to  the  burial !  ” — With  a  bitter  cry, 

I  swooned — and  wake  to  wonder  at  my  creed. 
Learning  from  Death  that  Love  can  never  die. 

Frank  T.  Marzial& 


WINTER-GREEN. 

To-day  the  winter  woods  are  wet. 

And  chill  with  airs  that  miss  the  sun 
The  autumn  of  the  year  is  done. 

Its  leaves  all  fallen,  its  flower-stars  set. 
Its  frosty  hours  begun. 


or  history.  We  have,  nevertheless,  no  right  to  challenge 
his  own  positive  assertion  that  since  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
has  found  rest  in  the  perception  of  *‘iwo,  and  two  only, 
absolutely  luminous  and  self-evident  beings — ^myself  and 
my  Creator.”  Such  a  creed  is  not  so  blank  or  barren  as  to 
enforce  the  alternative  of  Rome  or  nothing. 

The  main  determining  cause  of  Dr.  Newman’s  Catholic 
tendencies  appears  to  us  to  be  the  brilliant  imagination 
which  peoples  his  mind  with  ideals  of  beauty  and  majesty, 
combined  with  his  accidental  propensity  to  .derive  these 
from  mediaeval  periods  and  the  Catholic  Church.  To 
resort  to  the  past  for  the  ideal  loveliness  apparently  denied 
to  the  present,  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  of  instincts ;  when 
classical  antiquity  has  been  the  enthusiast’s  chosen  refuge, 
it  has  often  been  the  cause  or  the  S3nnptom  of  a  bitter 
animosity  to  Christianity.  This  cannot  happen  where  the 
ideal  is  sought  in  the  ages  of  faith ;  yet,  dissimilar  as  is 
Dr.  Newman’s  creed  to  that  of  a  Julian  or  a  Porphyry,  his 
attitude  towards  modem  thought  is  nearly  the  same  as  theirs 
towards  the  intruding  religion.  Christianity  had  not  then 
arrayed  itself  in  the  garb  which  now  captivates  Dr.  New¬ 
man  :  it  had  neither  antiquity,  nor  external  authority,  nor 
the  solemn  pomp  of  ritual ;  its  m3rthology  was  yet  in  the 
germ  ;  it  hjid  chased  away  the  Dryads,  and  not  yet  installed 
the  Saints;  it  had  few  doctors  and  no  poets;  it  had 
destroyed  all  the  arts,  and  as  yet  fostered  none ;  the  future 
glories  of  its  architecture,  painting,  and  music  were  un¬ 
imagined  and  unimaginable  ;  it  must  have  appeared  blank 
and  dreary  beside  a  creed  vitally  interfused  with  every  con¬ 
ception  of  beauty  accessible  to  the  antique  mind.  In  those 
days  Dr.  Newman’s  imagination  would  have  been  as  fully 
occupied  by  Pagan  ideals  as  it  now  is  by  Catholic,  and  he 
would  have  displayed  the  same  ingenuity  in  their  defence. 
He  would  have  b^n  no  more  disturbed  at  the  amours  of 
Jupiter  than  he  is  now  at  Pius  V.,  the  object  of  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  panegyric,  having  kidnapped  a  heretic  out  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  burnt  him  at  Rome.  He  would  have  as 
readily  credited  the  oracle  of  a  living  virgin  as  the  wink  of 
a  painted  one,  and  would  no  more  have  dispute  the 
authenticity  of  the  Sybil’s  books  than  of  “  those  portions 
of  the  crown  of  thorns  which  are  kept  at  Paris.”  A 


Should  last  year’s  gold  narcissus  yearn 
For  next  year’s  roses,  oh  !  how  vain  I 
No  brief  dead  flowers  arise  again. 

But  each  sweet  little  life  in  turn 

Must  shoot  and  bloom  and  wane. 


Sweet,  had  the  years  that  slip  so  fast 
Brought  you  too  soon,  or  me  too  late. 
How  had  we  gnashed  our  teeth  at  fate. 
And  wandered  down  to  death  at  last. 
Forlorn,  disconsolate ! 


Surely  before  the  stars  were  sure, 

Before  the  moon  was  set  in  heaven. 
Your  unborn  soul  to  mine  was  given, 
Your  clear  white  spirit,  rare  and  pure. 

For  me  was  formed  and  shriven. 


Ah  !  surely  no  time  ever  was 

When  we  were  not ;  and  our  souls’  light 
Made  those  cold  spaces  infinite 
That  lie  between  the  years  like  glass. 

Seen  only  in  God’s  sight ! 

Howe’er  it  be,  my  one  desire. 

If  chance  has  brought  us  face  to  face. 

Or  if  the  scheme  of  things  found  place 
To  store  our  twin  hearts’  light  and  fire 
In  strange  foreseeing  grace, — 


Howe'er  it  be,  for  us  at  least. 

The  woodland-pathways  are  not  dark. 

New  lights  are  on  the  boughs  and  bark, 

Aud  in  the  sunless  rainshot  east. 

We  hear  a  mounting  lark  ! 

Edmund  W.  Gosse. 
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glorious  poetical  faculty,  an  intellect  to  wliich.  communion 
with  the  romantic,  the  legendary,  the  picturesque,  is  an 
absolute  need,  were  by  the  accident  of  an  ecclesiastical 
education  directed  to  these  objects  as  they  would  have  been 
to  “  the  fair  humanities  of  old  religion  ”  in  the  days  of 
Greece.  They  harboured  them,  brooded  oyer  them,  slowly 
elaborated  a  mental  edifice  appropriate  for  their  reception, 
and  when  this  was  complete,  behold  it  was  the  duplicate 
of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  Dr.  Newman  himself  tells  us 
how  on  sitting  down  in  pursuance  of  a  literary  engagement 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  this  Church  he  found  in  it 
the  realisation  of  his  ideal  j  and  it  did  not  require  his 
acuteness  to  discover  that  if  the  Mediaeval  Church  was 
this,  the  Anglican  was  something  else.  The  parallel  might 
be  pursued  much  further ;  the  Catholic  reaction  presents 
the  most  complete,  and  to  a  thoughtful  Catholic  the  most 
discouraging,  analogy  to  the  Neoplatonic  revival.  Por¬ 
phyry  and  Plotinus  revive  in  Newman  and  De  Maistre. 
We  can  only  remark  here  that  the  case  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  appears  to  us  much  stronger  than  that  of  their 
modern  representatives.  The  system  which  they  combated 
actually  was  in  their  day  plebeian,  barbarous,  inimical  to 
patriotic  feeling,  to  letters  ,and  art,  to  everything  that 
dignifies  or  adorns  existence ;  but  whatever  may  be  said 
of  Anglicanism,  the  Liberalism  of  which  Dr.  Newman  is 
an  even  more  determined  opponent  confronts  him  with  an 
ideal  loftier  than  his  own.  Setting  the  question  of  truth 
aside,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  his  imagination  would  be 
poorer,  or  his  feelings  less  exquisite,  if  he  conceived  and 
felt  as  Shelley  and  Emerson.  Yet,  save  for  an  indulgent 
allowance  for  classicism  and  perhaps  orientalism  as  stages 
in  the  education  of  mankind,  he  seems  to  have  no  notion  of 
the  existence  of  any  poetical  conception  of  the  universe 
beyond  the  circle  of  distinctively  Christian  ideas.  The 
gulf  between  his  poetry  and  that  of  the  modem  spirit 
may  be  shown  by  an  example : — 

It  was,  I  suppose,  to  the  Alexandrian  school  and  to  the  early  1 
Church  that  I  owe  in  particular  what  I  definitely  held  about  the 
Angels.  I  viewed  them,  not  only  as  the  ministers  employed  by  the 
Creator  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  as  we  find  on  the 
face  of  Scripture,  but  as  carrying  on,  as  Scripture  also  implies,  the 
Economy  of  the  Visible  World.  I  considered  them  as  the  real 
causes  of  motion,  life,  and  light,  and  of  those  elementary  principles 
of  the  physical  universe,  which,  when  offered  in  their  developments 
to  our  senses,  suggest  to  us  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature.  This  doctrine  I  have  drawn  out 
in  my  Sermon  for  Michaelmas  Day,  written  in  1831.  I  say  of  the 
Angels,  Every  breath  of  air,  and  ray  of  light  and  heat,  every  beau¬ 
tiful  prospect,  is,  as  it  were,  the  skirts  of  their  garments,  the  waving 
of  the  robes  of  those  whose  faces  see  God.** 

This  would  have  been  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  conception 
in  Dante’s  day,  and  is  still  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  poet  and  the  painter.  But  regarded  as  literal 
material  fact  how  childish  it  seems  I  how  inferior  in  gran¬ 
deur  to  the  plain  scientific  truth  of  the  invisible  operation 
of  everlasting  laws,  inseparable  from  the  constitution  of  the 
universe  I 

As  may  be  anticipated.  Dr.  Newman’s  moral  ideal  is  even 
more  hopelessly  at  variance  than  his  physical  with  that  of 
the  modem  spirit.  What  cutting  scorn  he  pours  upon  the 
mere  religion  of  humanity  I  **  Go  then,”  he  exclaims  con¬ 
temptuously  to  the  hesitating  Anglican — 

Go,  then,  and  do  your  duty  to  your  neighbour,  be  just,  be  kindly- 
tempered,  be  hospitable,  set  a  good  example,  uphold  religion  as  good 
for  society,  pursue  your  business,  or  your  profession,  or  your  plea¬ 
sure,  eat  and  drink,  read  the  news,  visit  your  friends,  build  and 
furnish,  plant  and  sow,  buy  and  sell,  plead  and  debate,  work  for  the 
world,  settle  your  children,  go  home  and  die,  but  eschew  religious 
inquiry,  if  you  will  not  have  faith,  nor  hope  that  you  can  have  faith, 
if  you  will  not  join  the  Church. 

Dr.  Newman  manifestly  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
secular  ideal  thus  presented  to  his  audience  will  be  so  dis¬ 
tasteful  that,  in  Mrs.  Jarley’s  emphatic  language,  it  will 
be  enough  to  make  them  turn  Papists  when  they  think  of 
it.”  The  advice  which  he  gives  ironically  would  be  ten¬ 
dered  quite  seriously  by  the  modem  spirit,  which  recognises 
nothing  more  tmly  sacred  than  the  discharge  of  every  human 
duty,  the  cultivation  of  every  human  affection,  and  the 
development  of  every  human  faculty.  Many  of  these  duties, 
affections,  and  faculties,  as  now  understood,  would  find  no 
scope  in  the  mediaeval  state  of  society  so  exquisitely  depicted 
by  Dr.  Newman 


I  need  not  tell  you,  how  suddenly  the  word  of  truth  came  to  our' 
ancestors  in  this  island  and  subdued  them  to  its  gentle  rule ;  how 
the  grace  of  God  fell  on  them,  and,  without  compulsion,  as  the  his¬ 
torian  tells  us,  the  multitude  became  Christian ;  how,  when  all  was 
tempestuous,  and  hopeless,  and  dark,  Christ  like  a  vision  of  glory 
came  walking  to  them  on  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Then  suddenly  there 
was  a  great  calm  ;  a  change  came  over  the  pagan  people  in  that 
quarter  of  the  country  where  the  gospel  was  first  preached  to  them  : 
and  from  thence  the  hlessed  influence  went  forth  ;  it  was  poured  out 
over  the  whole  land,  till,  one  and  all,  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  were> 
converted  by  it.  In  a  hundred  years  the  work  was  done  ;  the  idols, , 
the  sacrifices,  the  mummeries  of  paganism  flitted  away  and  were  not,  • 
and  the  pure  doctrine  and  heavenly  worship  of  the  Cross  were  found 
in  their  stead.  The  fair  form  of  Christianity  rose  up  and  grew  and  • 
expanded  like  a  beautiful  pageant  from  north  to  south  ;  it  was  ma¬ 
jestic,  it  was  solemn,  it  was  bright,  it  was  beautiful  and  pleasant,  it 
was  soothing  to  the  griefs,  it  was  indulgent  to  the  hopes  of  man  ;  it* 
was  at  once  a  teaching  and  a  worship  ;  it  had  a  dogma,  a  mystery,  a 
ritual  of  its  own ;  it  had  an  hierarchical  form.  A  brotherhood  of 
holy  pastors,  with  mitre  and  crosier  and  uplifted  hand,  walked  forth 
and  blessed  and  ruled  a  joyful  people.  The  crucifix  headed  the  pro¬ 
cession,  and  simple  monks  were  there  with  hearts  in  prayer,  and 
sweet  chants  resounded,  and  the  holy  Latin  tongue  was  heard,  and 
boys  came  forth  in  white,  swinging  censers,  and  the  fragrant  cloud 
arose,  and  mass  was  sung,  and  tho  saints  were  invoked ;  and  day  after ' 
day,  and  in  the  still  night,  and  over  tho  woody  hills  and  in  the  quiet 
plains,  as  constantly  as  sun  and  moon  and  stars  go  forth  in  heaven, 
so  regular  and  solemn  was  the  stately  march  or  hlessed  services  on 
earth,  high  festival,  and  gorgeous  procession,  and  soothing  dirge, 
and  passing  bell,  and  the  familiar  evening  call  to  prayer :  till  he 
who  recollected  the  old  pagan  time,  would  think  it  all  unreal  that  he 
beheld  and  heard,  and  would  conclude  he  did  but  see  a  vision,  so 
marvellously  was  heaven  let  down  upon  earth,  so  triumphantly  were 
chased  away  the  fiends  of  darkness  to  their  prison  below. 

It  would  be  an  obvious  reply  tbat  this  lovely  picture  is  in 
great  measure  imaginary  ;  that  if  fiends  were  scarce  in  the 
dark  ages  fiendish  oppressors  were  plentiful ;  that  “  tho 
holy  Latin  tongue  ”  was  more  frequently  heard  than  under- 
sto^  ;  that  not  one  in  five  hundred  of  **  the  brotherhood  of 
holy  pastors  ”  possessed  sufficient  intelligence  to  have 
apprehended,  or  refinement  to  have  been  stirred  by,  a  page 
of  their  modem  panegyrist ;  that  the  very  piety  of  the  age 
culminated  in  the  Crusades  and  the  Inquisition.  Instead, 
however,  of  having  recourse  to  this  line  of  argument,  we 
may  retort  upon  Dr.  Newman  the  consideration  which  he  is 
so  fond  of  urging  upon  Protestants.  By  joining  the  Catholic 
Church,  he  says,  you  will  be  simple  gainers ;  for  she  holds 
all  positive  truth  that  you  hold,  and  a  great  deal  more.  So, 
say  we,  the  modem  spirit  admires  everything  admirable  that 
you  admire,  and  very  much  that  to  you  is  but  a  dead  letter. 
You  need  not  fear  to  dispeople  your  imagination  of  the  fair 
forms  by  which  it  is  so  beautifully  tenanted :  you  will,  on 
the  contrary,  add  largely  to  what  you  already  possess,  and 
these  will  acquire  new  significance  by  being  viewed  in  their 
proper  situations,  and  reduced  to  their  just  proportions. 
You  make  a  monster  of  your  favourite  species  of  excellence 
by  isolating  it  from  all  others,  and  cripple  all  the  rest  of 
humanity  for  its  sake  by  denying  the  possibility  of  progress 
beyond  a  type  long  since  exhausted.  We  make  it  a  member 
of,  not  an  excrescence  upon,  the  infinite  edifice,  and  hold 
that,  like  every  other  type,  it  is  mainly  admirable  in 
so  far  as  it  serves  as  a  necessary  transition  to  something 
more  admirable  still. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  whither  Dr.  Newman’s  poetical 
and  romantic  inspiration  might  have  wafted  him  had  he 
been  bom  a  few  years  earlier  or  later,  or  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  elsewhere  than  at  Oxford.  Twenty  years  sooner,  he 
might  have  been  one  of  the  Lake  brotherhood;  twenty 
years  later,  he  might  have  nm  the  career  of  a  kindred  but 
far  inferior  genius,  Mr.  Froude.  Into  whatever  part  he 
might  have  played  he  would  have  earned  his  devotion  to 
ideal  beauty  in  a  concrete  form ;  if  a  Liberal,  he  would 
have  invested  Liberal  ideas  with  the  poetry  which  is  their 
birthright,  but  of  which  they  are  not  unfrequently  de¬ 
frauded.  He  must,  however,  in  this  case  have  parted  with 
one  of  his  own  most  subtle  fascinations,  the  unuttered 
melancholy,  perceptible  but  indefinable  as  the  first  breath 
of  autumn,  of  a  lofty  and  tender  spirit  opt  of  harmony 
with  its  age.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  endow¬ 
ment  of  a  style  that  lacks  no  other — the  perfect  prose  of 
not  the  most  impassioned,  or  massive,  or  gorgeous  of  our 
modem  writers,  but  the  one  exemplar  of  classical  pi^ision 
to  whom  nothing  can  be  added  and  from  whom  nothing  can 
be  taken  away.  Restricted  as  they  are,  these  selections  yet 
afford  a  fair  idea  of  Dr.  Newman’s  versatile  powers,  his  fire 
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olternAtoly  flo^ihing  snd.  rGprcssGd,  liis  tiftstc  cliastciiGd  but 
not  austere,  his  felicitous  choice  of  picturesque  figures  and 
incidents,  the  harmony  of  his  periods,  the  ingenuity  of  his 
advocacy,  his  polished  irony  and  withering  sarcasm.  The 
compiler’s  object,  however,  seems  to  have  been  less  to 
exhibit  Dr.  Newman  than  to  recommend  the  Church  of 
Borne,  and  he  has  shown  much  ability  in  adapting  his 
selection  to  the  end  of  the  view.  Commencing  with  auto¬ 
biographic  confidences,  whose  gentle  charity  and  transparent 
candour  must  disarm  the  most  prejudiced,  he  conducts  us 
step  by  step,  without  ever  losing  his  hold  upon  our  sym¬ 
pathy,  until  we  find  ourselves  interested  unawares  in  such 
outrages  on  healthy  human  feeling  as  Mary’s  immaculate 
conception,  and  listening  with  gravity  to  the  assertion  that 
she  was  exempt  from  all  bodily  infirmities.  Protestant 
readers  should  bo  warned  that  this  is  not  a  book  of  litera¬ 
ture  but  of  controversy,  and  that  from  this  point  of  view  it 
is  highly  insidious,  axid  pernicious  to  their  souls. 

SOCIAL  PBESSUEE. 

Social  Presnar.  By  the  Author  of  *  Friend*  in  CounciL*  London : 

Daldy,  1h  bister,  and  Co. 

One  of  the  Friends  who  continue  their  .Councils  in  this 
pleasant  volume  remarks  that  an  essay  must  always  be  a 
lop-sided  affair ;  and  a  reviewer  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  description  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  any  attempt  at 
discussing  the  contents  or  estimating  the  value  of  a  volume 
of  detached  essays  and  desultory  conversation.  Four  or 
five  friends  of  picked  variety  of  character  spend  their 
Easter  holidays  at  a  country  house,  hold  forenoon  and  after- 
dinner  conferences,  walk  together,  boat  together,  and  punt 
together,  and  keep  their  minds  in  genial  intellectual  exer¬ 
cise  by  reading  essays  and  talking  over  them.  Such  is  the 
fiction  of  the  Friends  in  Council,  and  how  is  the  reviewer 
to  indicate  what  interest  or  practical  value  the  essa3n3  and 
the  talk  may  bo  supposed  to  possess  beyond  the  select  circle  ? 
The  unity  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  the 
author’s  title :  his  Friends  all  turn  their  thoughts  towards 
the  pressure  of  society  upon  the  individual,  and  exercise 
their  ingenuity  according  to  their  several  temperaments  in 
searching  out  instances  of  this  social  pressure,  discussing  its 
just  limits,  and  devising  schemes  for  the  protection  of  the 
individual.  Any  one  who  attempts  to  review  their  discus¬ 
sions  virtually  elects  himself  a  member  of  the  Coimcil,  and 
contributes  uninvited  to  the  author’s  illustration  of  diversity 
of  points  of  view.  We  are  not  sure  that  all  self -elected  mem¬ 
bers  who  strike  in  in  this  way  will  be  quite  so  complaisant 
to  the  original  members  as  they  are  to  one  another — will  be 
inclined  to  let  off  Milverton  as  good-naturedly  as  Ellesmere 
does,  or  forbear  from  pressing  Ellesmere  too  hard,  with  the 
same  politeness  as  Milverton.  The  Friends  in  Council  are 
too  well-bred  to  debate  rigorously  and  pen  one  another  into 
corners,  and  have  a  certain  tenderness  for  the  weak  places 
in  one  another’s  logic  that  is  natural  to  their  common 
parentage.  They  do  not  snatch  violently  at  dialectical 
victories.  The  lack  of  robustness  in  their  ffialectic,  and  of 
practical  substance  in  their  conclusions,  leaves  great  room 
for  difference  of  opinion  among  outsiders.  The  one  thing 
on  which  all  outsiders  must  agree  concerning  this  record  of 
supposed  conferences  is  the  extreme  delicacy  and  felicitous 
propriety  of  the  form.  However  unsatisfactory  and  half- 
conclusive  the  discussions  may  appear  to  those  whose  first 
question  is  "  What  would  you  have  us  to  do  ?  ”  there  can 
hardly  bo  a  dispute  about  the  gracefulness,  aptness,  and 
idiomatic  purity  of  the  language.  In  those  respects  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  is  the  Addison  of  his  generation.  This  gives 
a  freshness  to  the  conversations  of  his  Friends  which  might 
otherwise  be  wanting.  In  hands  less  skilled  in  the  art  of 
putting  things,  we  might  get  tired  of  the  speculative  turn 
of  Milyerton,  the  unfailing  high  spirits  of  Sir  John  Elles¬ 
mere,  and  the  steadfast  depression  of  Mauleverer :  the  interest 
in  types  so  artificial  would  fall  off  as  we  became  familiar 
with  their  habitual  ways  of  looking  at  whatever  topic  was 
But  the  author’s  command  of  expression  is  so 
fresh  that  his  t3rpes  do  not  degenerate  into  bores :  we  may 
be  able  to  foresee  with  some  accuracy  what  they  will  say, 
but  we  cannot  foresee  so  easily  how  they  will  say  it. 

In  the  essays  and  conversations  of  the  Friends  nothing 


is  dwelt  upon  at  tedious  length,  and  the  author  conceals  his 
art  very  skilfully  in  making  the  talk  of  a  naturally  and 
politely  discursive  kind.  But  Mr.  Milverton,  though  a 
polite  enthusiast,  is  an  enthusiastic  schemer,  and  we  find 
him  recurring,  after  patient  intervals  of  discourse  on  more 
general  subjects,  to  definite  practical  proposals  tending 
towards  improvement  in  the  objects  and  the  machinery  of 
legislation.  The  author  is  careful  to  tell  us  in  his  preface 
that  the  essays  woven  into  the  volume  were  written  several 
years  ago ;  but  one  cannot  help  surmising  that  their  pub¬ 
lication  this  year  is  not  without  a  certain  desire  to  be  well- 
timed.  Although  none  of  his  personages  protest  in  the 
slang  of  the  day  against  **  heroic  legislation,”  we  often 
in  the  course  of  their  talk,  strongly-expressed  opinions  in 
favour  of  legislation  beginning  nearer  home.  One  inn-jn 
object  of  the  volume  seems  to  be  to  press  upon  public  men 
the  desirability  of  taking  up  other  questions  than  those  that 
have  a  good  cry  ”  to  back  them.  The  sacrifice  of  humble 
reforms  to  great  measures  is  a  frequent  topic  with  Milver¬ 
ton — a  tendency  which  Ellesmere,  in  his  capacity  of  funny 
man,  sums  up  in  the  aphorism  :  Always  give  the  best  ^ 
your  thoughts  to  that  subject  about  which  nobody  else  is 
thinking. 

It  i*  almost  a  poetic  thing  to  imagine— the  real  poetry  of  life— a 
man’s  silently  devoting  himself  to  some  social  good  pnrpoee,  in  respect 
of  which  he  has  no  hope  of  fame  or  fortune,  and  very  little,  indeed, 
of  favour  or  support ;  when  ho  foresees  that  in  all  likelihood  he  will 
merely  be  one  of  those  devoted  common  soldiers  whose  bodies  serve 
to  fill  up  trenches,  over  which  some  fresh  troop  of  their  comrades, 
henceforth  to  be  honoured  with  ribbons  and  medals,  will  advance  to 
victory. 

The  desirable  reforms  on  which  Milverton  is  fondest  of 
insisting  are  in  a  sanitary  direction,  or,  more  generally,  in 
the  direction  of  making  hfe  in  towns  safer,  more  comfort¬ 
able,  and  more  pleasant.  His  reflections  often  take  a  turn 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  Charles  Dickens,  remarking  on 
the  oddity  of  men  legislating  for  Fijians  and  Fantees  while 
they  go  to  their  labours  daily  through  manifold  perils  of 
street-crossings,  and  sit  in  a  house  crumbling  to  pieces 
under  the  action  of  an  atmosphere  laden  with  corrosive 
substances,  without  making  any  effort  to  abate  these  nui¬ 
sances.  The  first  essay  read  to  the  Friends  deals  with  the 
immense  loss  caused  by  the  overgrowth  of  large  towns — 
loss  of  health,  of  time,  of  comfort.  Milverton  has  no  new  or 
unsuspected  facts  to  bring  to  light  with  regard  to  these  evils ; 
but  they  cannot  be  too  much  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  social  reformers.  Loss  of  time  in  transacting  business  in 
large  towns  may  probably  be  regarded  as  an  irremediable 
evil  which  is  not  without  its  compensations,  and  which,  at 
any  rate,  can  hardly  be  provided  against  except  by  the 
skilful  management  of  the  individual.  Loss  of  health  is 
a  more  serious  evil.  The  late  Dr.  Amott,  to  whom  Sir  A. 
Helps  pays  a  deserved  compliment  as  one  of  the  greatest 
sanitary  reformers  of  this  age,  was  of  opinion  that,  thoi;^h 
London  is  a  place  where  the  rate  of  mortality  is  not  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high,  it  is  yot  a  place  where  nobody,  except 
butchers’  boys,  enjoys  perfect  health — the  full  state  of 
health  that  they  are  capable  of  enjo3dng.  But  how  is  this 
to  be  prevented  ?  Nobody  can  be  wild  enough  to  suggest 
that  we  can  pare  down  our  enormous  towns,  or  root  out  oi 
human  nature  the  instincts  that  drive  men  to  crowd  to¬ 
gether  and  scramble  for  wealth,  power,  and  fame.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  use  all  possible  means  to 
pm^y  the  atmosphere.  Milverton’s  plans  for  effecting  this 
are  not  new,  any  more  than  the  evils  ;  but  they  are  sensible, 
and  strikingly  put.  He  would  have  large  open  spaces  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  midst  of  towns,  and  ho  would  take  steps  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  sanitary  supervision. 

The  provision  of  large  open  spaces  in  the  midst  of  towns 
is  a  proposal  of  which  it  is  much  easier  to  see  the  propriety 
than  the  feasibility.  One  of  the  Friends  takes  occasion  to 
express  his  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  of  the  State  s 
taking  possession  of  what  is  known  as  **  imeamed  incre¬ 
ment  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  largo  spaces  can  be 
equitably  procured  in  the  heart  of  towns  without  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  something  very  near  this  doctrine.  None  of  the 
Friends  commit  themselves  to  any  positive  scheme  fc* 
providing  these  urban  lungs ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  scheme,  an  unavailing  regret  that  they  do  not  exist  is 
rather  provoking  than  otherwise.  But  with  regard  to 
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sanitaiy  inspection  Milverton  is  more  definite,  and  makes  a 
proposal  which  might  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
His  proposal  is  to  relieve  local  officers  of  health  from  the 
undue  pressure  of  local  influences  by  constituting  a  sort  of 
SMitary  hierarchy,  in  which  the  humblest  officer  of  health 
mighty  have^  a  career.  Under  such  a  constitution,  the  local 
officer’s  main  object  would  be  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of 
his  superiors,  with  a  view  to  promotion.  Such  a  hierarchy 
involves  an  arrangemenl  of  sanitary  districts ;  and  this  also 
Milverton  is  prepared  with,  taking  the  parish  as  his  unit 
and  the  county  as  his  largest  aggregate  next  to  the  imperial 
authority.  Upon  the  merits  of  the  proposal  it  is  impossible 
to  pronounce,  without  our  having  minuter  details  regarding 
the  conditions  on  which  the  hierarchy  are  to  hold  their 
appointments ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  domineering 
inspector,  too  independent  of  local  authority,  ^d  anxious  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  a  strenuous  superior,  is  an  official 
not  without  considerable  possibilities  of  evil. 

Another  of  Milverton’s  definite  schemes  has  for  its  object 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
It  is  based  on  the  principle  that  men  are  not  likely  to  be 
.successful  politicians  who  have  not  been  trained  from  their 
youth  to  politics,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  reforms  of  the 
electorate  have  tended  to  diminish  the  supply  of  politi¬ 
cians  so  trained.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
leaders  of  parties  were  on  the  outlook  for  promising  young 
men,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  seats  for  their 
proteges.  But  the  reformed  constituencies  are  not  open  to 
selected  party  candidates,  like  the  pocket  burghs,  and 
prefer  to  entrust  their  representation  to  tried  and  conse¬ 
quently  middle-aged  men.  How  is  this,  asks  Milverton,  to 
be  remedied  ?  He  proposes  that  the  Ministry  should  have 
a  certain  number  of  seats  in  their  gift,  and  should  fill  these 
with  promising  young  officials.  These  official  members 
would  represent  no  special  constituency,  and,  to  guard  against 
ab^e,  might  be  allowed  only  to  speak  in  Parliament  without 
being  allowed  to  vote.  The  great  advantage  that  Milverton 
would  expect  from  having  such  men  in  the  House  would  be 
the  prevention  of  the  blunders  of  hasty  legislation,  from 
the  presence  in  the  House  of  men  specially  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  various  departments  of 
State.  The  objection  to  every  such  plan  is  that,  by  thus 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  electoral  body,  you  increase  the 
facilities  for  private  influence.  It  may  be  doubted,  also, 
whether  constituencies  as  they  stand  would  be  so  slow  as 
Milverton  takes  for  granted,  to  appreciate  youthful  merit. 
The  explanation  of  the  diminished  numbers  of  clever  young 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons  we  take  to  be  rather  that 
such  men  in  these  days  as  have  both  money  and  brains  are 
less  desirous  than  formerly  to  offer  themselves  to  consti¬ 
tuencies.  The  payment  of  members  would  be  a  more  robust 
and  healthy  way  of  securing  youthful  ability  for  Parliament. 

But  though  Mr.  Milverton’s  suggestions  do  not  seem  to 
us  to  be  sufficiently  robust  or  definite  to  be  embodied  forth¬ 
with  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  ‘  Social  Pressure  *  is  a  very 
valuable  and  welcome  book.  It  has  a  practical  value  in  so 
far  as  it  draws  attention  to  legislative  problems  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  to  our  social  well-being.  Its  value  as 
pure  literature  is  still  higher,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  our  masters  of  style,  who  by  long 
practice  has  attained  as  near  as  possible  to  perfection  in 
the  art  of  managing  didactic  dialogue  so  as^  to  conceal  its 
artificiality.  The  talk  of  the  Friends  is  stored  with  clever 
results  of  social  observation.  One  might  compile  from 
them  a  copious  florilegium  of  wise  and  happy  sayings.  Few 
books  are  more  pleasant  reading  than  *  Social  Pressure  ;  ’ 
and  we  are  glad  to  get  hints  from  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson 
that  the  Friends  to  whom  he  acts  as  reporter  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  resume  their  Councils. 


GREEN’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

-A.  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 
Examiner  in  the  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  Macmillan 
and  C!o. 

“  The  aim  of  the  following  work,”  writes  Mr.  Green,  **  is 
defined  by  its  title  ;  it  is  a  history,  not  of  English  kings  or 
Eiiglish  conquests,  but  of  the  English  people.”  It  might 
also  have  been  defined  as  history  upon  the  pattern  of  bio¬ 


graphy  ;  the  nation  being  regarded  as  an  individual,  and  its 
development  elucidated  mainly  by  the  help  of  legislation, 
literature,  and  other  such  practically  autobiographic  records. 
The  soundness  of  this  conception  is  matclied  by  the  ability 
of  the  execution :  we  actually  have  at  last  a  history  of  the 
English  nation,  not  merely  of  English  courts  and  camps. 
That  too  little  should  be  made  of  the  latter  is  a  defect  pro¬ 
bably  inseparable  from'  the  pla;^  of  a  condensed  history.  We 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  student,  while  learning  much  from 
Mr.  Green’s  manual  that  no  other  would  have  taught  him, 
will  still  need  to  resort  elsewhere  for  much  that  Mr.  Green 
has  left  untold.  While  fully  sharing  the  author’s  in¬ 
difference  to  merely  diplomatic  wars,  we  must  think  that  he 
underrates  the  importance  of  truly  national  struggles  like 
the  Crusades,  Elizabeth’s  conflict  with  Spain,  and  the  war 
with  Napoleon.  His  history  does  not  appear  to  us  adapted 
to  supersede  more  precise  and  copious  narratives  of  public 
transactions,  but  there  is  no  history  which  might  not  be 
supplemented  by  it  with  exceeding  ^vantage. 

Mr.  Green  deserves  especial  praise  for  judicious  forbear¬ 
ance  in  the  application  of  sound  principles.  The  subordina¬ 
tion  of  individual  agency  to  general  laws  is  such  a  principle, 
without  which,  indeed,  a  scientific  treatment  of  history  is 
impossible.  It  is,  nevertheless,  severely  strained  when  an 
influential  school  of  modem  historians  asserts  the  unim¬ 
portance  of  individual  character  in  presence  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  age,  or  regards  it  as  their  purely  mechanical  product. 
Mr.  Grote  exposed  the  former  fallacy  when  he  asked  what 
would  have  happened  if  Henry  the  Seventh’s  eldest  son 
had  survived  to  wear  the  crown,  and  Henry  the  Eighth — as 
was  intended — had  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ? 
Common  sense  can  but  reply  that  in  this  case  the  English 
Reformation  either  would  not  have  taken  place  at  all,  or 
would,  at  the  least,  have  involved  a  change  of  dynasty.  As 
regards  the  second  point,  it  is  forgotten  that,  although  the 
individual  may  be  the  creature  of  his  epoch  qualitatively, 
he  is  by  no  means  so  quantitatively.  The  Reformation 
could  make  Gustavus  Adolphus  a  Protestant :  it  could  not 
have  made  him  a  statesman  and  a  hero.  Had  he  not  been 
both,  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  general  laws  would 
ever  have  been  heard  of  at  German  Universities.  The 
historian  of  the  collective  life  of  a  nation  may  excus¬ 
ably  underrate  the  importance  of  individual  character : 
it  is  the  more  creditable  to  the  independence  of  Mr. 
Green’s  judgment  that  there  is  no  error  from  which 
he  appears  more  entirely  exempt.  In  some  cases  he  per¬ 
haps  even  exaggerates  the  significance  of  the  part  performed 
by  indi\dduals :  thus,  for  instance,  strong  evidence,  stronger 
than  can  be  set  forth  in  an  abridged  history,  is  required 
for  attributing  so  preponderant  a  share  in  the  English 
Reformation  to  Thomas  Cromwell.  Our  faith  in  the  popular 
instinct,  we  confess,  disposes  us  to  believe  that  if  Crom¬ 
well  had  really  been  the  soul  of  the  Reformation,  his  name 
would  have  been  as  much  associated  with  it  as  Luther  s. 
Originality,  and  the  attraction  of  brilliant  figures  for  an 
imaginative  mind,  occasionally  incline  Mr.  Green  to  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  capacity  of  our  sovereigns  much  in  excess  of 
their  traditional  repute.  In  some  cases  his  new  reading 
are  decided  improvements.  Charles  the  Second  proved  his 
proficiency  at  the  game  of  intrigue  by  winning  it.  Richard 
the  Second’s  dismal  catastrophe  has  eclipsed  the  memory  of 
some  most  remarkable  feats  of  blend  ed  craft  and  vigour .  There 
are  obvious  reasons  why  the  current  estimate  of  Richard  the 
Third  should  be  revised.  But  we  can  only  discover  in  the 
policy  of  John,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Green  himself,  great 
want  of  firmness  or  of  foresight :  nor  has  he  given  any 
sufficient  proof  of  the  statesmanship  which  he  attributes  to 
Richard  the  First.  Philip  Augustus’s  excla^tion  on 
Richard’s  release  proves  nothing  but  his  conviction  that  he 
would  be  found  a  troublesome  antagonist. 

One  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  the  freshness  of 
mind  brought  by  Mr.  Green  to  the  examination  of  accepted 
notions  is  his  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  the  tide  of 
English  liberty  has  ebbed  as  well  as  flowed.  We  cMily 
fall  into  the  habit  of  regarding  the  growth  of  the  British 
constitution  as  analogous  to  that  of  the  British  oak,  a  steady 
inevitable  increment,  fostered  by  ihower  as  well  as  sun.  Mr. 
Green  points  out  the  existence  of  a  period  when  this  progress 
became  retrogressi  on.  The  England  of  the  Tudors  enjoyed 
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far  less  freedom  than  the  England  of  the  Plantagenets  ;  and 
the  cause  was  a  circumstance  which  at  first  sight  appears, 
and  which  ultimately  became,  eminently  favourable  to 
liberty, — the  annihilation  of  the  ancient  feudal  aristocracy 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Boses.  Despotic  as  was  their  attitude 
towards  the  lower  orders  of  society,  the  great  barons  were 
nevertheless  the  foremost  representatives  of  liberty  in  their 
relation  to  the  sovereign,  and  their  disappearance  left  the 
crown  at  the  height  of  its  splendour,  represented  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  singularly  able  and  imperious  princes,  and  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  commonalty  in  which  the  political  instinct 
was  as  yet  very  imperfectly  developed.  The  monarchy  thus 
became  the  one  vital  political  institution  in  the  countiy,  and 
the  discontent  of  the  peasantry,  the  sole  circumstance  which 
apparently  menaced  its  security,  confirmed  it  by  driving  the 
landed  and  moneyed  classes  into  the  arms  of  the  only  power 
that  could  guarantee  them  against  social  revolution.  Mr. 
Green  is  so  impressed  by  the  change  as  to  make  it  the 
inauguration  of  a  fresh  era,  and  to  date  the  New  Monarchy” 
from  the  definitive  triumph  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  This 
view  may  seem  exaggerated ;  yet  there  is  great  force  in 
his  remark  that  the  subsequent  revival  of  Parliamentary 
independence  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the  development  of 
actual  privileges  as  to  advantage  skilfully  taken  of  sham 
concessions,  granted  by  politic  tyrants  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses.  The  disguise  of  oppression  under  the  forms  of  law 
liad  created  a  set  of  precedents  ready  for  use  upon  such  a 
rekindling  of  the  national  spirit  as  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  common  apprehension  of  crown  and  people 
ffom  Pope  and  Spaniard  drove  them  into  a  common  course 
of  action,  the  dropped  thread  of  constitutional  continuity 
was  adroitly  taken  up,  and  but  for  the  unwisdom  of  the 
Stuarts  evolution,  not  revolution,  would  always  have  been 
the  motto  of  English  progress.  Mr.  Green’s  treatment  of 
the  single  revolutionary  period  of  our  modem  history  is 
characterised  by  his  habitual  impartiality.  All  his  sympa¬ 
thies  arc  with  the  Puritans,  yet  he  does  not  disguise  the 
break-down  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  that,  whatever  ignoble 
circumstances  may  have  accompanied  the  Restoration,  it 
was  still  the  affirmation  of  the  ancient  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  **  Nothing  shows  more  completely  how  great 
a  work  the  Long  Parliament  had  done  than  a  survey  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.”  In  correcting  the  excesses 
of  the  patriots  of  1641,  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  re¬ 
tained  what  was  valuable  in  their  work.  We  can  select  no 
more  favourable  example  of  the  discriminating  judgment 
which  accompanies  Mr.  Green’s  elevation  of  feeling  than  his 
picture  of  the  apparent  defeat  and  substantial  ^'ictory  of 
Puritanism  : — 

The  poem  of  Milton  was  the  epic  of  a  fallen  cause.  The  broken 
hope,  which  had  seen  the  Kingdom  of  the  Saints  pass  like  a  dream 
away,  spoke  in  its  very  name.  Paradise  was  lost  once  more,  when 
the  New  Model,  which  embodied  the  courage  and  the  hope  of  Puri¬ 
tanism,  laid  down  its  arms.  In  his  progress  to  the  capital  Charles 
passed  in  review  the  soldiers  assembled  on  Blackheath.  Betrayed  by 
iheir  general,  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  surrounded  as  they  were 
by  a  nation  in  arms,  the  gloomy  silence  of  their  ranks  awed  even  the 
careless  King  with  a  sense  of  danger.  But  none  of  the  victories  of 
the  New  Model  were  so  glorious  as  the  victory  which  it  won  over 
itself.  Quietly,  and  without  a  struggle,  as  men  who  bowed  to  the 
inscrutable  will  of  God,  the  farmers  and  traders  who  had  dashed 
Rupert’s  chivalry  to  pieces  on  Naseby  field,  who  had  scattered  at 
Worcester  the  “army  of  the  aliens,”  and  driven  into  helpless  flight 
the  sovereign  that  now  came  “to  enjoy  his  own  again,”  who  had 
renewed  beyond  sea  the  glories  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  had  mastered 
the  Parliament,  bad  brought  a  King  to  justice  and  the  block,  had 
given  laws  to  England,  and  held  even  Cromwell  in  awe,  became 
farmers  and  traders  again,  and  were  known  among  their  fellow 'men 
by  no  other  sign  than  their  greater  soberness  and  industry.  And, 
with  them,  Puritanism  laid  down  the  sword.  It  ceased  from  the  long 
attempt  to  build  up  a  kingdom  of  God  by  force  and  violence,  and 
fell  back  on  its  truer  work  of  building  up  a  kingdom  of  righteous* 
ness  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  It  was  from  the  moment 
of  its  seeming  fall  that  its  real  victory  began.  As  soon  as  the  wild 
orgy  of  the  Restoration  was  over,  men  began  to  see  that  nothing 
that  was  really  worthy  in  the  work  of  Puritanism  had  been  undone. 
The  revels  of  Wliitehall,  the  scepticism  and  debauchery  of  courtiers, 
the  corruption  of  statesmen,  left  the  mass  of  Englishmen  what  Puri¬ 
tanism  bad  made  them,  serious,  earnest,  sober  in  life  and  conduct, 
firm  in  their  love  of  Protestantism  and  of  freedom.  lu  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1088  Puritanism  did  the  work  of  civil  liberty  which  it  bad 
failed  to  do  in  that  of  1642.  It  wrought  out  through  Wesley  and  the 
revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  work  of  religious  reform  which 
its  earlier  efforts  had  only  thrown  back  for  a  hundred  years.  Slowly 
but  stei^ily  ii  introduced  its  own  seriousness  and  parity  into  Eng¬ 
lish  society,  English  literature,  English  politics.  The  whole  history 


of  English  progress  since  the  Restoration,  on  its  moral  and  spiritual 
sides,  has  been  the  history  of  Puritanism. 

We  have  no  space  to  discuss  Mr.  Green’s  treatment  of 
other  historical  episodes  of  no  inferior  interest,  such  as  the 
social  revolt  near  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  or 
to  criticise  his  perhaps  excessive  estimate  of  the  influence  of 
Edward  the  Third’s  foreign  wars,  or  the  too  lenient  view  of 
the  Conqueror  and  of  the  Conquest  into  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  tempted  by  Mr.  Freeman.  The  patriotism  which 
led  contemporary  annalists  to  magnify  the  evils  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  persuades  their  successors  to  gloss  it  over :  the  fact 
remains  that  though  working  for  good  in  the  long  run  it 
was  at  the  time  a  fearful  affliction  and  humiliation,  and 
that  the  continuity  of  the  national  existence  was  in  the 
utmost  danger.  Neither  can  we  dwell  on  the  literary  por¬ 
traits  and  passages  of  political  and  social  disquisition  which 
constitute  so  marked  a  feature  in  Mr.  Green’s  volume. 
They  are  not  only  admirable  in  themselves,  but  indispen¬ 
sable  to  his  design  of  presenting  English  national  life  as  an 
organic  whole,  self-regulating,  and  capable  of  indefinite 
development.  Such  a  conception  is  blood  and  nerve  to  the 
dry  bones  of  history,  and  perhaps  the  most  accurate  measure 
of  the  utility  of  Mr.  Green’s  work  to  any  student  is  the 
degree  in  which  history  may  hitherto  have  been  to  him  a 
mere  chronological  table. 


HAGABENE. 

Hagarene,  By  the  Author  of  ’  Guy  Livingstone.*  Chapman  and 
HaU. 

Our  expectations  of  a  novel  by  the  author  of  ^Guy 
Livingstone’  are  rarely  disappointed.  We  question  whether 
there  is  any  other  writer  who  so  closely  keeps  to  the  groove 
generally  associated  with  his  name.  Since  the  time  when 
he  delighted  the  fiction-loving  public  with  the  novel  by 
which  he  chooses  to  be  most  generally  known,  he  has  in 
many  respects  made  no  advance.  At  any  rate,  he  will  per¬ 
sist  in  looking  at  human  nature  through  those  peculiar 
glasses  which  have  the  effect  of  distorting  the  very  indi¬ 
viduals  with  whom  he  wishes  us  to  sympathise.  Of  course, 
in  one  point  of  view  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  writer 
who  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  incommoded  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  all  the  changes  and  developments  which 
have  been  in  progress  for  many  years  amongst  the  human 
race.  ‘  Guy  Livingstone’  is  a  man  who  sticks  by  his  pet 
society  and  his  pet  heroes,  and  who  will  stick  by  them  to 
the  end.  We  do  not  know  whether  since  he  has  written 
*  Hagarene’  he  has  calmly  looked  his  work  in  the  face,  and 
put  to  it  the  all-important  query,  without  answering  which 
satisfactorily  no  work  has  a  right  to  stand,  **  What  is  it  good 
for  ?  ”  But  while  admiring  the  talent  of  the  writer,  we  are 
forced  to  own  that  this  was  precisely  the  question  which 
irresistibly  rose  in  our  consciousness  on  closing  these  volumes. 
With  the  exception  of  a  certain  readiness  at  the  turning  of 
epigram,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  book 
which  would  attract  the  reader  or  inform  his  mind  that  he  is 
perusing  what  can  redound  either  to  his  profit  or  amusement. 
The  novel  is  very  clever,  it  is  true  ;  indeed  the  author  does 
not  allow  us  to  travel  many  pdges  without  reminding  us 
distinctly  that  he  has  had  a  University  education ;  though 
if  he  cares  to  write  for  a  wide  public  he  would  do  well  to 
append  a  translation  of  the  Greek  and  other  erudite  phrases 
which  he  scatters  lavishly  about  his  pages.  If  he  has  also 
a  moment  to  spare  from  his  more  learned  studies  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  spend  it  in  perfecting  his  English,  and  re¬ 
modelling  such  phrases  as  these,  which  tread  hard  upon  the 
heels  of  Greek  and  Latin  sentences — “  I  suppose  neither  of 
us  were  intended  to  be  poor” — “  Excuse  or  explanation  a? 
utterly  impossible.”  Yet  in  spite  of  many  slips  *  Hagarene 
is  undoubtedly  clever,  and  our  quarrel  with  it  is  of  a  deeper 
nature  than  we  have  yet  indicated. 

The  author  of  '  Guy  Livingstone  ’  is  a  man  who  has 
been  for  some  time  before  the  world.  He  has  had  a  large 
share  of  attention,  probably  from  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  much  of  him.  And  yet,  if  his  latest  and 
ripest  work  bears  upon  it  any  moral  at  all,  it  is  simply  one 
of  the  most  wretched  type  of  fatalism  which  wo  have  ever 
encountered.  There  is  little  in  it  except  the  demonstration 
of  the  enormous  power  sometimes  wfielded  by  an  evil  pnn- 
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ciple.  The  characters  to  which  the  author  introduces  us 
are  mostly  those  from  whose  society  we  should  shrink  ;  and 
the  one  or  two  virtuous  individuals  in  the  narrative  are  the 
merest  phantoms,  creatures  without  flesh  and  blood.  The 
real  men  and  women  are  those  for  whom  we  acquire  an 
unmitigated  horror,  and  even  their  development  is  unnatural 
and  incoherent.  The  story  is  disjointed,  but,  such  as  it  is, 
it  is  to  the  following  effect.  Mariette  is  the  daughter  of 
one  Arthur  Locksley,  a  man  of  high  connections,  but  broken 
down  on  the  turf.  He  had  married  a  girl  of  the  stage,  and 
Mariette  seems  to  have  inherited  the  not  very  desirable 
qualities  of  both  parents.  She  is,  in  fact,  clever  and  hand¬ 
some,  but  an  unmistakable  Bohemienne.  She  encounters 
one  Sybil  Coniston,  for  whom  she  imbibes  the  strongest 
hatred,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  is  more  beautiful 
and  thoroughbred  than  herself.  This  charming  indi¬ 
vidual  (Mariette)  gets  hold  of  a  soldier  named  Clyde,  who, 
being  the  son  of  a  Glasgow  merchant,  is  represented  as  an 
ignorant  and  besotted  boor.  Him  she  marries,  and  in  their 
barrack  life  so  conducts  herself  that  one  Major  Griffiths 
shoots  another  admirer  of  hers  through  the  head  out  of 
jealousy,  though  he  imagines  at  the  time  it  is  from  a  purer 
motive.  Mariette,  however,  who  has  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  broken  the  seventh  commandment  again  and  again, 
has  never  really  swerved  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  though 
appearances  are  most  strongly  against  her.  On  her  hus¬ 
band’s  relative  passing  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and, 
accordingly,  not  providing  her  with  the  large  sums  she 
anticipated,  she  coolly  agrees  with  her  husband  to  a  mutual 
separation.  The  latter  some  time  afterwards  having  con¬ 
siderately  drunk  himself  to  death,  Mariette  is  left  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  unembarrassed  condition,  and  she  joins  herself  unto 
one  Baronne  de  Vintimille,  the  keeper  of  a  very  select 
gambling-house.  Towards  the  end  of  the  story  we  come 
again  upon  persons  whose  existence  has  all  this  while  been 
gall  and  wormwood  to  Mariette,  and  she  determines  now  to 
wreak  her  vengeance  upon  them.  These  are  the  lovers, 
Hugh  Standish  and  Sybil  Coniston.  Standish  is  inveigled 
into  the  gambling  set  which  meets  at  the  Elms,  the  abode 
of  la  Baronne  and  Mariette,  and  the  latter  watches  with  glee 
the  coiling  of  the  net  round  her  victim.  The  time  comes 
when  she  has  him  utterly  in  her  power,  but  for  some  un¬ 
explained  reason  or  other  her  identity  breaks  down,  and  the 
flend,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  her,  becomes 
weak.  Brain  fever,  after  most  extraordinary  losses,  cures 
Standish  of  ‘his  passion  for  gambling,  and,  his  real  nature 
reasserting  itself,  he  marries  Sybil.  Mariette,  who  has 
secretly  married  a  creature  of  her  own,  one  Noel  Tempest, 
receives  an  offer  from  a  Viscount  while  sailing  in  his  yacht. 
She  declines  the  offer,  but  the  cruise  has  a  more  disastrous 
ending  than  this  rejection  of  the  Viscount’s  suit.  A  storm 
springs  up ;  the  yacht  strikes  on  a  marking  pile  and  goes 
down  immediately.  The  three  occupants  are  left  struggling 
in  the  water,  and,  amid  considerable  melodramatic  play, 
Mariette  and  her  husband  are  swept  away  and  drowned. 

Unfortunate  in  the  subject  he  has  selected  for  treatment, 
the  author  has  still  further  marred  the  effect  of  his  work 
by  gross  exaggeration.  It  is  not  a  fair  representation  of 
human  life  to  set  in  prominent  relief  the  few  individuals  in 
whom  the  devilish  instincts  are  pretematurally  developed. 
And  this  is  the  ground  of  our  complaint  against  'Hagarene.’ 
While  doing  full  justice  to  its  undoubted  display  of  literary 
ability,  we  are  bound  to  protest  against  its  tone  as  one 
generally  degrading.  The  novel,  while  not  actually  incul¬ 
cating  Vice,  exhibits  it  seated  upon  a  very  lofty  pedestal ; 
while  away  in  the  dust,  as  though  it  had  neither  courage 
nor  strength  to  rise,  lies  Virtue.  G.  B.  8. 


WINTER  AND  SPRING  ON  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

fVin/er  and  Spring  on  the  Shores  of  the  Afediterranean ;  or,  the  Gtn'teee 
Jtivieras,  Italy,  Spain,  tfc.,  S5C.,  as  Winter  Ciimates.  By  Jamw 
Henry  Bennett,  M.D.,  M  K-C.P.,  late  Obetetnc  Physicmn  to 
the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  London,  B.A.,  See,  London  :  Messrs- 
Churchill.  Fifth  Edition.  1875. 

Health -seeking  in  our  generation  is  rapidly  assuming  the 
character  of  a  recognised  cult,  and,  like  other  cults,  it  can 
hoast  of  being  propagated  by  a  hierarchy,  alike  unwearied 
«tnd  fervid  in  their  zeal.  Among  these,  there  is  no  one 
more  ardently  zealous  than  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett,  *^of  the 
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Mentone,  and  Dr.  Bennett  is  its  prophet  1  In  his  early 
years,  as  we  all  have  done  in  our  youth.  Dr.  Bennett  felt 
that  life  was  scarcely  worth  the  name  if  it  did  not  bring 
with  it  the  privilege  of  crossing  the  Alps  and  treading  the 
classic  ground  of  Italy,  and  he,  too,  was  ready  to  exclaim, 
vedere  Napoli,  e  poi  mourire.”  *  But  time  and  experience 
leave  nothing  unchanged,  and  now,  as  he  informs  us,  nothing 
•  would  induce  him  to  go  inside  a  church,  a  gallery,  a  cata¬ 
comb  or  a  buried  city  ;  such  places  are  pestilential  I  But 
as  to  seeing  Naples  and  then  dying,  that  is  perfectly  true, 
because,  while  the  picturesqueness  of  Naples  life,"  closely 
analysed,  is,  in  a  very  great  measure,  that  of  filth  and 
rags,  the  pestilential  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  condition  of 
the  drain  ventilated  streets  are  such  that  one  must  be  very 
tough  indeed  to  escape  with  one’s  life,  even  if  one  be  senti¬ 
mental  enough  to  take  up  one’s  abode  there.  Truly,  in  his 
opinion,  to  see  Naples  is  to  die. 

Everywhere  the  same  dismal  results  presented  themselves 
when  Dr.  Bennett  applied  his  hygienic  tests  to  the  cities  of 
Italy,  which,  like  whited  sepluchres,  have  long  been  a  snare 
and  a  poison-trap  to  the  unwary  traveller ;  and  *  Winter 
and  Summer  on  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ’  will 
have  been  read  in  vain  if  a  doubt  remain  on  the  reader’s 
mind  that  at  Mentone  alone  is  salubrity  to  be  found.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  added,  both  in  justice  to  Dr.  Bennett’s 
thoroughly  sensible  views  on  hygiene,  and  for  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  those  poor  mortals  who  have  to  stay  at  home  among 
the  London  sparrows,  instead  of  taking  wing  with  the  fugitive 
swallows,  that,  according  to  him,  it  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  send  consumptive  patients  in  the  summer  months  to  live 
in  the  worst  parts  of  Whitechapel,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow, 
as  it  is  to  send  them  in  winter  to  live  in  the  centre  of  such 
badly-drained,  badly-ventilated,  unhealthy  southern  towns  as 
Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Valencia,  and  Malaga  1’’  There 
may  be  some  comfort  . for  us,  then,  even  if  vre  have  to  inhale 
catarrhal  fog  instead  of  southern  breezes,  and  to  content 
ourselves  with  gaslight  instead  of  sunlight.  But  then, 
unless  we  would  incur  the  same  risk  at  home  that  our 
countrymen  do  abroad  of  being  poisoned  by  preventible 
causes,  we  must  bestir  ourselves  to  discover  and  remove  the 
agencies  which  have  brought  about  those  outbreaks  of 
typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  which  are  being  reported  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  are  actually  creating  a  larger  demand  for  nurses 
than  our  London  nursing  institutions  can  supply. 


When  the  science  lesson  is  done,  and  social  life  is  to  be 
enjoyed,  the  doctor  is  even  still  more  in  his  element.  He 
begins  by  instructing  the  novice  at  what  point  of  the  com¬ 
pass  to  fix  his  habitation,  and  with  Beichenbach-precision 
to  defi  le  the  exact  angle  at  which  his  bed’s  head  must  be 
placed,  and  how  much,  and  why  his  window  must  be  left 
open  at  night.  He  describes  the  right  quality  and  texture  of 
the  clothes  ho  is  to  wear,  settles  his  bill  of  fare,  and  when 
he  feels  his  pulse  in  the  morning,  and  notes  the  rapidity  of 
his  inspirations,  he  evidently  sums  up  in  his  head,  by  a 
process  of  mental  arithmetic  from  those  cruel  factors,  the 
precise  number  of  weeks,  months,  or  years,  that  the  patient 
can  count  upon ;  and  he  regulates  for  him  his  day’s  occupa¬ 
tions  and  amusements  accordingly,  indicating  even  the  exact 
turn  in  the  road  beyond  which,  when  he  takes  his  walks  or 
drives  abroad,  he  must  not  advance  unless  on  the  warmest 
of  days,  “  as  there  is  a  cold  gorge  beyond.’’  He  is  careful, 
too,  of  his  disciples’  morals,  for  while  he  not  only  never 
recommends  any  one  to  settle  at  Monaco,  he  strongly  enjoins 
upon  them  to  return  to  Mentone  from  that  one  **  hell"  upon 
earth  before  four  o’clock  in  the  day,  at  which  hour  the 
train  from  Nice  brings  daily  to  Monaco  a  crowd  of  loose  cha¬ 
racters."  Monaco,  with  its  paradisiacal  gardens,  in  which 
veiy  bad  company  every  evening  listen  to  the  delicious 
strains  of  music,  and  watch  the  stars  when  they  are  not 
paled  by  the  coloured  illuminations,  must  be  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Mentone,  which,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Bennett’s  eulo- 
glum  of  its  orthodox  churches,  its  quiet  clubs,  its  early 
closing  concerts,  and  other  social  attractions,  has  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  being  slightly  dull.  It  may  be  that  it  suffers  by 
comparison  with  Prince  Florestan’s  little  Eden  five  miles  off, 
where  M.  Leblanc  has,  through  the  patronising  care  of  the 
late  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.,  been  allowed  for  fourteen  years 
to  monopolise  the  privilege  of  keeping  open  the  only  gamb¬ 
ling  palace  that  is  permitted  by  law  to  exist  in  France. 
Dr.  Bennett  does  his  best  to  keep  his  subjects  happy  and 
good  ;  and  to  prevent  them  from  having  their  feelings  un¬ 
pleasantly  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  too  many  fune¬ 
rals,  he  has  hit  upon  a  most  ingenious  method  for 
keeping  the  Mentone  death-rates  low,  which  we  com¬ 
mend  to  the  notice  of  our  own  health  resorts.  The 
process  is  as  follows : — As  might  be  expected,  the  doctor 
is  constantly  beset  by  applications  for  his  opinion  by  the 
medical  attendants  and  friends  of  consumptive  patients  as 
to  the  expediency  of  their  removal  to  Mentone  for  the 
coming  winter.  In  these  cases  he  invariably  enjoins  upon 
them  the  utter  uselessness,  nay  the  cruelty,  of  dragging 
people  in  the  last  stages  of  disease  over  the  Continent,  and 
recommends  that  if  the  sufferers  be  not  content  to  stay  at 
home  to  die,  they  should  be  taken  to  Torquay,  Ventnor,  or 
some  other  such  place  in  England.  Owing  to  the  attention 
given  to  his  recommendations  there  are  few  or  no  casual¬ 
ties  among  the  English  during  the  first  month  or  two  of 
their  stay  at  Mentone.  But  it  is  very  different  with  the 
French,"  for  French  doctors  have  a  reprehensible  habit  of 
sending  off  patients  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  by  which 
“  they  are  gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  the  first  wail  of 
lament  arises  on  the  Southern  shore,  where  they  have 
arrived  only  to  die." 

When  Dr.  Bennett  has  safely  brought  his  flock  through 
the  winter,  the  grave  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  him  of 
directing  their  flight  aright  till  British  skies  are  warm 
enough  to  receive  them.  The  swallows  take  wing  eastward 
and  southward  as  their  instincts  guide  them,  but  where  are 
the  human  birds  of  passage  to  do  their  intermediate 
twittering  between  the  sunny  Mediterranean  and  the  bleak 
north  ?  The  question  might  seem  an  easy  one  to  those  who 
know  nothing  of  hygiene,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that 
Northern  and  Southern  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  or  Algeria 
might  yield  the  most  enchanting  of  perches  for  weary,  rest¬ 
less  birds.  But  none  of  these  countries  must  be  sought  by 
the  convalescent  if  they  value  their  lives.  Dr.  Bennett  has 
weighed  them  all  in  his  balance  and  found  them  wanting. 
He  has  each  spring,  for  fifteen  years,  gone  forth,  not  in 
mufti,  but  robed  in  full  academicals,  with  all  his  professional 
diplomas  and  scientific  honours  thick  upon  him,  and  has  tested 
the  hygienic  integrity  of  every  city  and  town  on  or  near  the 
Mediterranean.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  That  in 
Southern  Europe  there  is  but  one  Sanatorium^  and  that  is 


WORKS  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Tales  in  Political  Economy.  By  Mrs.  Fawcett.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Grammar  of  Political  Economy,  By  General  Marriott.  King  and  Co 

We  are  told  in  the  preface  to  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  little  book 
that  the  idea  has  been  taken  from  Miss  Martineau  of  hiding 
the  powder,  political  economy,  in  the  raspberry  jam  of -a 
story.  But  why  should  political  economy,  or  any  other 
subject  which  is  suitable  for  children  to  learn,  be  a  powder  ? 
As  long  as  children’s  text-books  are  dreary  strings  of  long- 
worded  propositions,  stated  but  not  explained,  of  course  the 
subjects  they  treat  of  are  powders,  and  powders  of  such 
bitter  taste  that  no  amount  of  jam  wUl  conceal  them. 
Children  who  are  worth  teaching  at  all  are  far  too  quick 
witted  to  be  taken  in  by  the  simple  device  of  an  instructive 
tale.  The  plan  is  very  common  with  tract  writers  ;  but  we 
never  knew  it  succeed.  The  first  few  pages  about  the  good 
little  girl  and  her  drunken  father  are  read  with  interest ;  but 
directly  the  Sunday-school  teacher  commences  a  happy  con¬ 
version  the  fraud  is  discovered  and  the  tract  laid  aside.  We 
do  not  say  that  Mrs.  Fawcett  has  mixed  her  jam  and  her 
powder  so  unskilfully  as  this.  From  her  we  must  take  both 
or  neither.  The  plan,  however,  has  the  effect  of  raising  a 
feeling  of  antagonism,  and  we  doubt  w'hether  any  of  the 
little  readers  will  call  the  book  **  a  real  story."  A  few 
fundamental  principles,  conscientiously  explain^  in  simple 
language,  would,  we  believe,  be  more  welcome  in  the  school¬ 
room,  or  even  the  nursery,  than  such  a  wolf  in  sheeps 
clothing  as  we  have  before  us. 

The  first  of  these  tales  is  an  adaptation  of  Bastiat’s  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  candle-makers  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  All 
the  rest  relate  the  adventures  of  a  shipwrecked  crew  on  a 
desert  island.  By  one  of  those  fortunate  chances  which 
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always  happen  in  moral  fictions  the  captain  turns  out  to  be 
a  first-rate  economist,  and  improves  every  occasion  with  a 
long  discourse  full  of  abstruse  technicalities.  By  similar 
happy  chances,  cheap  food  and  chests  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  are  found  just  in  time  to  illustrate  variation  in  cost  of 
production  and  the  use  of  money.  But  there  are  no  inci¬ 
dents  to  make  the  stories  in  the  least  degree  interesting. 
Every  one  is  correctly  selfish  in  accordance  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  hypothesis,  and  the  only  objects  of  life  are  to  produce 
and  consume  wealth,  and  to  quarrel  against  any  insidious 
attempts  to  introduce  protective  duties.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  island,  except  the  names  of 
three  or  four  of  them  and  the  commodities  they  barter 
for.  Mrs.  Collins,  the  solitary  specimen  of  the  fair  sex, 
knits  for  the  whole  community. 

If  .  .  .  Mrs.  Collins  finds  oat  a  new  way  of  knitting  by  means 
of  which  she  can  make  three  pairs  of  socks  in  the  same  time  that 
she  previously  employed  to  make  two  pairs,  her  power  of  buying  the 
products  of  other  people’s  labour  is  increased  fifty  per  cent.  Her 
demand  for  these  products  therefore  increases  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  productiveness  of  her  own  labour. 

We  are  not  told  whether  Mrs.  Collins  really  possesses 
such  inventive  genius,  but  the  mere  suggestion  is  a  relief. 
The  poor  woman  appears  several  times  altogether  ;  but  to 
the  last  page  we  only  know  her  as  a  hook  on  which  to  hang 
economic  theories.  Mr.  Collins  exchanges  fish  for  various 
useful  commodities.  On  one  occasion  he  finds  a  difiSculty 
in  bartering  a  bedstead  for  cocoa-nuts.  On  another  he 
cancels  the  debt  of  a  Mr.  Cox  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Cox 
cancelling  a  similar  one  of  his.  This  is  about  all  we  hear 
of  him,  and  we  find  him  a  degree  less  interesting  than  his 
wife.  Unless  it  is  intended  to  make  real  lessons  appear 
amusing  by  comparison  with  make-believe  play,  we  cannot 
understand  how  it  is  expected  that  such  a  veiy  dull  story 
should  assist  the  study  of  Political  Economy. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  jam  to  examine  the  powder.  The 
only  questions  really  worked  out  are  those  of  free-trade  and 
the  use  of  money.  The  attempt  to  explain  the  pons  asi- 
norum  of  a  demand  for  commodities  not  being  a  demand  for 
labour  is  so  slight  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  leave 
the  point  untouched.  Mr.  Davies,  the  Dundreary  of  the 
colony,  is  considerably  persecuted  by  the  whole  community 
and  lectured  by  the  scientific  captain,  for  his  unproductive 
expenditure ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  to  learn  by 
degrees  that  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for 
labour.”  We  suppose  that  he  took  private  lessons  of  the  captain. 
The  reader,  however,  not  sharing  in  such  tuition,  is  left 
to  get  the  same  knowledge  by  the  light  of  nature.  Yet 
Mr.  Mill  has  not  thought  it  too  much  to  devote  pages  to 
the  exposition  of  this  point.  The  fundamental  propositions 
respecting  capital  seem  particularly  suited  for  popular 
illustration,  and  we  are  sorry  to  find  they  are  altogether 
omitted  while  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  is  discussed  ad 
nauseam.  Such  parts  of  the  subject  as  are  included  are 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  well-established  views  of  the 
best  authorities.  Great  praise  is  due  for  the  way  in  which 
the  latest  additions  to  the  science  are  introduced.  Mr. 
Caimes’  improved  nomenclature  of  the  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  production  makes  the  real  benefits  of  free  trade  and 
cheapened  production  clearly  appear  in  a  way  which  would 
have  been  impossible  if  the  old  confusion  between  cost  and 
remuneration  had  been  retained.  The  only  scientific 
inaccuracy  wo  have  observed  is  the  definition  of  the  value 
of  a  thing — ''What  you  can  get  in  exchange  for  it.” 

Not  having  been  bred  in  such  a  purely  economic  atmo¬ 
sphere  as  that  in  which  the  "  several  families  of  young 
children  who  had  been  bom  since  the  shipwreck  ”  were 
brought  up,  English  children  will  find  it  somewhat  diflS- 
cult  to  understand  such  passages  as  the  following : — 

The  trade  of  Isle  Pleasant  therefore  presented  the  spectacle  of 
steady  growth,  of  a  continual  increase  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
together  with  a  correspondingly  steady  decline  in  general  prices. 
This  is  no  exceptional  phenomenon.  The  same  tendency  for  ^  an 
increasing  trade  to  produce  a  decline  in  prices  exists  in  all  countries, 
but  it  is  counteracted  by  the  circumstance  that  the  supply  of  money 
and  of  the  substitutes  for  money  is  capable  of  being  increas^  in  a 
degree  corresponding,  or  even  more  than  corresponding,  with  the 
increased  use  for  money  caused  by  commercial  development. 

After  reading  a  few  of  these  long  words  we  begin  to 
wonder  for  what  aged  children  the  book  is  intended. 
Surely  girls  and  boys  who  know  what  '*  exceptional 


phenomena  ”  are  can  take  their  dose  of  science  without 
any  raspberry  jam  1  The  passage  we  have  quoted,  however, 
is  no  exceptional  phenomenon  itself.  There  is  scarcely  a 
page  in  which  we  do  not  meet  with  "  approximate  equality,” 
or  "extractive  industry,”  or  "  virtual  additions  to  the  cur¬ 
rency,”  or  some  such  phrase. 

In  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  will  translate  it  into 
simple  language  and  pick  out  the  best  illustrations,  the  book 
may  be  useful.  The  faults  we  find  with  it  are  that  the 
"  Tales  ”  are  no  tales  at  all,  and  the  lumps  of  theory  are 
written  in  the  style  of  an  article  in  the  Economist. 

General  Marriott’s  Grammar  treats  of  a  science  which 
seems  to  be  about  as  different  from  that  taught  by  Adam 
Smith  and  his  followers  as  astrology  from  astronomy,  being 
alike  in  subject-matter  only.  He  says  that  his  aim,  among 
other  things,  is  to  adopt  a  perfectly  precise  and  unam¬ 
biguous  use  of  terms  in  the  sense  which  most  nearly  agrees 
with  common  use.  After  this  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
be  told  that  "  Capital  ”  means  only  circulating  capital ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  more  permanent  parts  of  a  ■  manufactory 
are  no  part  of  the  capital  of  its  owner.  "  Bent  ”  means  the 
payment  for  fixed  capital  or  machinery  besides  the  payment 
for  land ;  so  that  in  this  case  the  common  use  is  widened  as 
much  as  it  was  restricted  in  the  former.  If  the  other  aims 
mentioned  in  the  preface  are  carried  oiit  in  a  similar  way, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  leave  the  reader  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  book  was  intepdod. 

.  As  an  example  of  one  of  the  numerous  contradictions  in 
this  amusing  "  Grammar  ”  we  take  the  following,  as  having 
some  bearing  on  a  question  of  popular  interest.  Chapter  IX. 
contains  a  very  unsatisfactory  account  of  Value,  but  states 
clearly  enough  that  the  value  of  things  conforms,  in  the  long 
run,  to  their  cost  of  production :  "  Values  of  things  in 
constant  demand,  and  producible  in  indefinite  quantities, 
tend  to  be  proportionate  to  cost  of  production.”  Chapter 
XrV.  defines  profit  as  "  the  value  of  produce  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  production.”  It  follows  from  this  that  profit, 
instead  of  being  the  constant  reward  of  the  abstinence 
of  capitalists,  is  a  sort  of  windfall,  to  be  got  now  and  then 
when  prices  are  above  the  normal  point.  We  should  like  to 
hear  General  Marriott’s  explanation  of  the  saving  which 
actually  takes  place.  Surely  people  do  not  forego  present 
enjoyment  on  the  chance  of  such  precarious  returns ! 

The  book  is  full  of  fallacies  as  glaring  as  the  one  we 
have  pointed  out.  We  recommend  it  to  young  students  as  a 
useful,  and  not  too  difficult,  exercise  in  detecting  economic 
errors. 


PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Precious  Stones  and  Antique  Gems.  By  Hodder  M.Weatropp.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co> 

Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  a  catalogue 
which  is  almost  purely  descriptive  does  not  constitute  very 
pleasant  reading  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  body  is  fatigued 
and  the  mind  harassed  that  Bradshaw’s  Guide,  although 
undoubtedly  the  production  of  a  consummate  transcendent- 
alist,  can  be  recommended  with  any  confidence  to  a  man  of 
taste,  and  then  rather  on  account  of  its  violent  soporific 
influence  than  for  any  intrinsic  value  it  may  possess.  Mr. 
Westropp’s  manual  has,  perhaps,  a  higher  claim  to  be 
regarded  ^as  a  scientific  treatise,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
confess  that  it  is  not  altogether  incapable  of  exciting  an 
indescribable,  though  not  unpleasant,  variety  of  somnolence. 

Few  books,  at  the  present  day,  are  more  useful  to  the 
general  public  than  are  carefully  written  compilations  on 
scientific  subjects,  and  Mr.  Westropp  was  no  doubt  of  this 
opinion  when  he  essayed  to  give  a  concise  account  of  antique 
gems,  precious  stones,  and  other  ornamental  minerals  used 
in  jewellery  and  in  the  glyptic  art.  There  are  comparatively 
few  people  who  are  acquainted  with  the  difference  between 
aquamarine  and  ultramarine;  some  consider  these  sub¬ 
stances  to  be  sub-species  of  aniline ;  many  have  highly 
confused  notions  about  basalt,  rock  salt,  and  rock  crystal, 
steatite  and  stearine,  garnet  and  granite,  or  even  about 
turquoise  and  tortoise-shell.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
should  think  that  there  would  be  a  very  sufficient  demand 
for  a  good  elementary  treatise,  written  for  the  pui'pose  of 
classifying  and  describing  the  most  important  valuable 
minerals.  Silica,  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  silicon,  and 
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the  principal  component  of  sand ;  and  alumina,  a  compound 
of  oxygen  with  aluminum,  and  one  of  the  components  of 
clay — these  two  substances  constitute  the  basis  of  almost 
every  stone  which  is  prised  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
physical  properties.  They  are  found  separate — the  former 
in  onyx,  cornelian,  opal,  chalcedony;  the  latter  in  the 
different  kinds  of  corundum.  The  two  are  united  together 
in  various  proportions,  and  here  and  there  in  conjunction 
with  other  bases,  in  beryls  and  garnets.  Most  of  the 
remaining  valuable  minerals — as  diamond,  jet,  pearls,  corals 
— would  fall  under  the  head  of  carbon.  An  intelligible 
though  very  supei'ficial  classification  would  thus  be  obtained ; 
and  one  still  more  fundamental  could  easily  be  constructed 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  few  scientific  technicalities  into 
which  we  cannot  now  enter.  The  great  difficulty  of 
arranging  mineral  compounds,  especially  those  containing 
silica,  is  recognised  by  all  mineralogists ;  but  further 
progress  cannot  well  bo  expected  until  those  minerals  which 
have  been  submitted  to  minute  examination  are  tabulated 
in  accordance  with  the  most  fundamental  fact  that  we 
know  concerning  them  —  we  mean,  of  course,  their  compo¬ 
sition. 

Nothing  new  on  this  subject  of  the  classification  of 
minerals  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Westropp’s  book,  and  the 
views  held  by  modem  chemists  and  mineralogists  are  not 
even  mentioned  by  him.  It  is  tme  that  he  commenced 
with  the  determination  of  discussing  the  properties  of 
precious  stones  under  the  two  heads — Non-metallic  and 
Metallic  Minerals ;  but  he  is  surely  aware  that,  inasmuch 
as  no  essential  difference  can  be  discovered  between  non- 
metals  and  metals,  a  classification  founded  on  this  distinc¬ 
tion  can  never  be  expected  to  do  more  than  merely  ruffle 
the  surface  witliout  probing  the  difficulty,  and  will  certainly 
bo  of  very  little  practical  moment.  It  is  like  dividing 
libraries,  when  we  wish  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  works 
contained  in  them,  into  public  and  private ;  or  animals  into 
bipeds,  quadmpeds,  and  multipeds.  There  is  a  far  more 
important  distinction  between  silica  and  alumina — if 
Mr.  Westropp  will  search  for  it — ^than  that  which  he  has 
made  a  vain  attempt  at  employing,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  his  two  grand  divisions  jumbled  together  “  with 
most  admired  disorder.”  Sapphire  and  turquoise  come  in 
the  first  group  ;  hematite  and  malachite  in  the  second ; 
while,  as  for  pearls  and  corals,  the  author  appears  to  be  in 
so  much  difficulty  about  them  that  they  are  shuffled  in 
between  precious  stones  and  antique  gems,  and  are  alto¬ 
gether  omitted,  either  intentionally  or  by  an  oversight,  from 
the  table  of  contents. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  this  heterogeneous  accumulation 
of  facts  to  examine  into  details.  Here  is  what  we  believe 
to'  be  an  average  example  : — Ilydrophane :  A  variety  of 
opal  of  a  dull  appearance,  but  which  when  immersed  in 
water  acquires  all  the  opalescent  tints  of  the  precious  opal. 
It  is  also  of  an  opaque  yellow,  which  when  moistened 
becomes  quite  transparent.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  vbtv(t,  water,  and  to  appear” 

(page  39).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  hydrophane  or  its 
colour  is  to  bo  moistened  ;  but  on  further  investigation  it 
seems  of  little  consequence  which  course  is  pursued,  for 
**  Bohemian  garnet  is  a  deep  blood  red  ”  and,  conversely, 
“  when  the  green  is  of  an  olive  tint,  it  is  termed  an  Oriental 
peridot.”  fluor  spar  is  described  as  a  fluoride  of  calcium, 
consisting  of  lime  and  fluoric  acid ;  and  **  the  compositions 
of  amber  are”  certain  percentages  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  When  the  proof-sheets  of  a  book  have  been  revised 
with  so  little  care,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  any  except 
the  most  obviously  true  statements. 

The  second  portion  of  the  volume  treats  of  antique  gems, 
and  their  identification  with  minerals  known  at  the  present 
time ;  it  is  made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  quotations  from 
Pliny,  Theophrastus,  and  the  works  of  Mr.  King  and  other 
archjBologists.  Catalogues  of  the  collections  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  and  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  list  of  the  most 
remarkable  antique  gems  in  the  Devonshire  Parure,  bring 
the  volume  to  a  close.  The  illustrations  throughout  are 
simple,  and  have  been  carefully  executed.  These,  as  well  as 
the  references,  will  make  it  acceptable  to  amateurs,  but  for 
other  purposes  it  requires  both  rearrangement  and  revision. 
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Browne.  Henry.— Stones  from  the  Quarry;  or.  Moods  of  Mind.  (Fcap. 
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Christmas  Number  of  8t.  .lamcs's  Magaaine.  (Is.)  Low  and  Co. 
Christmns  Number  of  the  Quiver.  (6d.)  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 
Clissold,  Rev  Augustus — Ssneta  Cesna.  Explained  on  the  Principles aC 
Swedenborg.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  ll‘i  )  Longmans. 

Collins.  .T.  H. — Principles  of  Metal  Mining.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  149,  la.)  W. 
Collins. 

Colonisation  Circular.  (Is.)  E.  Stanford. 

Cowden  Clarke,  Mary.— A  Rambling  Story.  In  Two  Folumea  (21s.) 
Grant  and  Co. 

Curtis,  Hubert.— Helen,  and  other  Poems.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  128,  3s.  6d.) 
Samuel  Tinsley. 

Farmlet,  (  harles.— F'slr  in  the  Fearless  Old  Fashion.  In  Two  Tolnmcs. 
(21s.)  Samuel  Tinsley. 

Fraser,  A.  C.— Selections  from  Berkeley.  (Cr.  8yo,  pp.  358.)  Clarendon  Press. 
Galton,  Francis.— English  Men  of  Science:  Their  Nature  and  Nurture. 
(8vo,  pp.  *268.)  .Macmillan. 

Greed's  Labour  Lost :  a  Novel.  In  Three  Yolomes.  (31s.  6d.)  Samael 
Tinsley. 

Grizet,  Ernest.- Funny  Picture  Book.  W.  P.  Nimmo. 

Gulliver's  Travels.  Illustrated.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  361.)  Routlsdge. 

Hood,  Tom.— From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole.  (Crown  8vo.,  6e.)  Chatto 
and  W'indus. 

JealTreson,  .lohn  Cordy.— A  Book  about  the  Table.  (8vo,  pp.  324,  362, 
.30b.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Lady's  Everyday  Book.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  358.)  Bemrose  and  Sons. 

Liberal  Party  and  the  Catholics,  (la)  Longmans. 

Livingstone's.  David,  Last  Journals.  Continued  by  H.  Waller.  (8vo, 
pp.  .360,  .346.)  John  Murray. 

Lockwood,  Henry. — Sacred  Lyrics.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  02.)  Kerby  and 
Eodean. 

Lnnn,  Charlea— The  Philosophy  of  Voice.  (Is.)  Balli^,  Tindall,  and 
C^x. 

MahafTy,  Rev.  J.  P. — Social  Life  in  Greece.  From  Homer  to  Menander. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  390.)  Maoiuillan. 

Marston,  I'hilip  Bourke. -All  in  All.  Poems  and  Sonnets.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  180. 1  (/'hattoand  Windua 

Martineau,  Harriet. — Ihe  Billow  and  the  Rook.  (Is.)  Routledga 
Page,  David.-  Economic  Geology ;  or.  Geology  in  Relation  to  Arts  and 
Manufacturea  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  3^,  7a  M.)  W.  Blackwood. 

Peep  Show.  For  the  Toung.  Illustrated.  (Svo,  pp.  280.)  A.  Strahan. 
Poe,  Ed^iar  Allan.  — Poems.  Illustrated.  Memoir  by  B.  H.  Stoddard. 

(Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  .380.)  Routledge. 

Post  Office  Directory  for  1875.  Kelly. 

Publisher's  Circular.  Illustrated.  (Is.) 

Punch's  Pocket  Book  for  1875.  Bradbury  and  Co. 

Roberts.  T.  Nicolls.— Parliamentary  Buff  Book.  Effingham  Wilson. 
Sceptres  and  Crowns.  (Is.)  Routledge. 

Skeat,  W.  W.— Prioresses  Tale,  Ac.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  302.)  Clarendon  Press. 
Smith,  W.  Anderson.-  Lewslana;  or,  Lifein  the  Outer  Hebridea  Illus¬ 
trated.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  289.)  Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

Southwell,  W.  SiiuB.— Rupert  Redmon(L  In  Three  Volumes.  (31a  6d.) 
Samuel  Tiusley. 

Stockton,  F.  R.— What  Might  Have  Been  ExpectecL  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  290.) 
Routledge. 

Thomas,  Annie.— The  Maskelynes.  In  Two  Volumes.  <21a)  Chapman 
and  Hull. 

Townsend,  Rev.  G.  P.— .Ssop's  Fablea  *  Illustrated.  (Is.)  Routledge. 
Verne,  Jules.- The  English  at  the  North  Pole.  Illustrated  by  Blon. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  314.)  Routledge. 

Wordsworth,  John.— Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin.  (Svo, 
pp.  680.)  Clarendon  Press. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Transit  of  Venus  will  tina 
a  go(xl  popular  tretitise  on  the  subject  in  Professor  George 
Forbes’s  little  book  in  the  Nature  Series  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Forbes  explains  how  the  transit  takes  place,  and  what^ 
is  applied  to  determine,  and  gives  an  account  of  previous  o^ 
servatinns  of  the  phenomenon,  and  of  the  preparations  made 
by  different  nations  to  observe  it  on  the  present  occasion. 
Non-scieiititic  readers  will  understand  the  otherwise  inex¬ 
plicable  mania  of  scientific  men  for  seeing  a  little  black  spot 
traverse  the  sun’s  disc  when  they  know  that  it  takes  place 
only  twice  in  a  century,  and  is  the  most  trustworthy  means 
of  finding  out  the  distances  in  miles  between  the  bodies  oi 
the  solar  system.  From  a  historical  point  of  view,  the  most 
interesting  thing  connected  with  the  transit  is  that  it  wM 
first  predicted  and  observed  by  an  English  curate,  Jereroian 
Horrox,  of  Uoole,  near  Liverpool,  a  young  man  who  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty- three,  and  whose  premature  death  is  one 
of  the  greatest  losses  that  astronomic^  science  has  to  deplore. 
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Fairy  TaU$^  Legend*^  and  Romancea^  illustraiiiM  Shake¬ 
speare  and  other  Early  English  Writers  (F.  and  W.  Kerslake). 
Tbifl  is  a  valuable  collection — valuable  because  it  gives  easy 
access  to  a  quantity  of  interesting  folk-lore  and  poetry,  forming 
a  separate  world,  created  partly  by  popular,  partly  by  cul¬ 
tivated  fancy.  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  is  the  editor,  and  his  plan 
has  been  to  reprint  Ritson’s  Fairy  Tales^  to  supplement  this 
from  Mr.  Halliwell’s  Illustrations  of  the  Fairy  Mythology  of 
a  Midsummer  NighCs  Dream^  and  to  make,  as  we  learn  from 
the  preface,  certain  unspecihed  additions  and  corrections. 
Prefixed  to  the  collection  are  Ritson's  essays  on  Pigmies  and 
Fairiea  The  collection  itself  begins  with  Thomas  Chestre^s 
romance  of  Launfal,  which  has  but  a  slender  connection  with 
the  world  of  Faery,  and  conducts  us  through  the  romances  of 
Thomas  of  Frcildoum  and  Hiion  of  Bourdeaux,^and  scraps  of 
popular  superstition,  to  the  fairyland  of  the  Elizabethans. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  materials  of  a  tolerably  complete 
history  of  English  fairies.  Two  separate  streams  unite  in  the 
Elizabethan  period.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  fairies  as 
they  were  conceived  by  the  chivalrous  imagination,  knights 
and  ladies  of  dainty  proportions,  and  endowed  with  magical 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  w'e  have  the  vulgar  conception 
which  surrounds  human  life  with  legions  of  good-natured,  I 
mirth-loving  sprites,  of  whose  antics  Puck  or  Robin  Good- 
fellow  is  the  ringleader,  and  who  mislead  drunken  travellers, 
inch  sluttish  maids,  and  are  always  to  be  found  where 
igb  jinks  are  in  progress,  lending  their  aid  to  the  increase 
of^  the  fun.  These  two  conceptions  are  united  in  “A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  The  present  collection  further 
brings  down  the  history  through  Herrick’s  poems  to  the  Queen 
Anne  times.  Perhaps,  however,  the  “Rape  of  the  Lock” 
would  have  been  more  representative  than  Tickell’s  “  Ken¬ 
sington  Gardens.”  Pope’s  gnomes  and  sylphs  are  really  the 
Queen  Anne  equivalents  of  the  subjects  of  Oberon  and 
Titania.  But  the  volume  is  full  of  good  materials,  and 
should  be  both  interesting  to  the  general  reader  and  a  handy 
reference  book  for  the  student  of  folk-lore.  We  cannot  speak 
in  very  high  terms  of  whatever  editorial  labour  Mr.  Hazlitt 
may  have  expended  on  the  work.  It  was  well  to  supplement 
Ritson  w’ith  Halliwell,  but  we  should  have  expected  some- 
thing  more  of  an  introduction  than  a  reprint  of  Ritson’s  com¬ 
paratively  obsolete  essays.  Mr.  Hazlitt  should  have  supple¬ 
mented  Ritson’M  essays  with  some  of  those  recent  results  of 
the  study  of  folk-lore  to  which  he  refers  in  his  preface.  And 
we  do  not  altogether  like  the  way  in  which  he  has  treated  his 
extracts  from  Mr.  Halliwell.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
whether  the  little  introductions  prefixed  to  the  several  legends 
are  Mr.  Halliwell’s  or  Mr.  Hazlitt’ s.  The  practice  of  making 
general  acknowledgments  without  specifying  particulars  is 
one  that  must  be  steadily  condemned,  because  it  fosters  very 
lax  ideas  of  literary  proprietorship. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Roberts’s  Parliamentary  Bujf-Book  (Effingham 
Wilson),  of  which  we  have  received  the  seventh  volume, 
gives  a  list  of  the  divisions  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  session,  and  the  number  of  divisions  in  which  each 
member  took  part,  with  the  side  on  which  he  voted.  Mr. 
Roberts  animadverts  severely  on  a  similar  book  recently 
published  under  the  title  of  the  “  Ayes  and  Noes  of  1874,” 
which  claimed  to  be  the  first  “serious  attempt  to  test  the 
working  qualification  of  members,  as  shown  by  their  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  various  divisions  of  each  session,”  and  to  be 
“  minutely  accurate  in  every  particular.”  Mr.  Roberts  has 
issued  a  year-book  having  this  object  for  several  years,  and 
he  charges  his  rival  with  several  inaccuracies.  The  Buff- Book 
seems  to  be  carefully  compiled,  and  it  possesses  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  not  merely  referring  to  clauses  upon  which 
divisions  took  place  but  quoting  each  clause  in  full. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book  (Hatchards),  is  a  very 
prettily  got  up  volume,  tastefully  bound,  and  well  printed  on 
smooth  paper.  Every  day  of  the  year  is  fitted  with  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Shakespeare,  and  the  quotations  are  as  often  as 
possible  apt  and  suitable. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Post  Office  London 
Directoiy  fur  1875.  The  change  that  will  be  remarked  with 
most  public  interest  is  the  omibsiou  of  Dr.  Keuealy’s 
name  from  the  lists  of  barristers-at-law  and  Benchers  of 
Gray’s  Inn. 


ART. 

SOCIETY  OP  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  SUTPOLK-STREBT. 

Next  to  those  of  the  Royal  Academy  the  rooms  in  Suffolk- 
street,  for  all  purposes  of  art  display,  are  the  finest  in  London. 
The  Society  has  been  in  existence  half  a  century,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  benefits  it  has  conferred  on 
art  during  that  period.  Its  doors  are  open  to  all  comers,  and 
scarcely  a  living  painter  who  writes  R.A.  after  his  name  but 
has  to  date  his  first  encouragement  from  the  time  when,  young 
and  unknown,  his  work  found  not  only  a  place  but  a  pur-  ^ 


chaser  within  the  ^Ileries  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists. 
If  the  exhibition  itself  occasionally  suffers  from  this  holding 
out  of  the  right  hands  of  fellowship  and  welcome  to  the 
student  and  the  stranger,  far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  see,  on 
this  account,  a  custom  so  highly  honourable  to  the  Society 
abrogated.  The  members  themselves  fairly  maintain  the 
dignity  of  art ;  and,  if  it  is  their  wish  that  we  should  have  an 
opportunity  from  year  to  year  of  watching  the  first  crude 
efforts  of  the  painters  that  are  to  be,  our  feeling  towards  the 
Swiety  ought  to  be  simply  that  of  thankfulness.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  is  open  gratuitously  to  many  of  our  public  schools  and 
asylums,  a  practice  which,  for  its  educational  influence,  we 
wish  was  more  widely  followed. 

Of  the  nine  hundred  and  seven  works  exhibited  about  two- 
thirds  are  in  oil,  the  rest  in  water-colours.  On  entering  the 
large  room  and  turning  to  the  left,  one  of  the  first  figure 
subjects  to  attract  our  attention  is  “Pour  les  blesses,”  (11), 
by  T.  Roberts.  A  wan-faced  Frenchman  in  blue  blouse  sits 
up  on  his  truckle  bed,  the  side  of  which  is  pressed  by  his 
little  girl,  and  both  look  wistfully  towards  the  kindly  nun,  who 
proceeds  to  unpack  her  basket.  The  composition  and  the 
painting  of  this  picture  are  both  good,  and  the  sentiment  of 
the  thing  is  kept  quietly  in  its  place.  Close  by  are  two  moon¬ 
light  scenes,  which  are  well  worth  notice  ;  the  one  is  by  V.  P, 
Yglesias  (10),  and  the  other  by  G.  F.  Teniswood  (12).  If  the 
“Andromeda”  (13)  of  H.  C.  Selons,  which  hangs  close  by,  had 
been  a  little  less  plump  and  solid,  the  heroine  would  have 
gained  more  of  our  sympathy.  The  whole  arrangement  of 
the  picture  is  artistic,  but  the  artist  has  thrown  all  this  away, 
we  think,  upon  the  wrong  model.  “The  Tweed  at  Lady  kirk’’ 
(22),  by  James  Peel,  and  “Biruam  Bill,  Perthshire”  (30),  by 
T.  J.  Ellis,  are  both  remarkable  for  their  adherence  to  local 
truth,  and  the  combining  therewith  a  subtle  art  sense.  Mr. 
Peel  is  a  member  of  the  Society,  but  Mr.  Ellis  is,  we  believe, 
a  young  artist  who  is  doing  his  best  to  win  his  spurs.  There 
is  a  very  pleasant  reminiscence  of  Sir  Joshua  in  Miss  M. 
Tovey’s  portrait  of  “Miss  Mona  Kemp”  (40),  not  so  much  in 
the  painting  as  in  the  nice  appreciation  of  child-life  which  the 
artist  displays.  The  sweet  little  lady  in  black  dress  of  last 
century  fa.shion,  quaintly  set  off  with  lace,  sits  cross-legged 
on  a  leopard’s  skin,  and  quite  fascinates  one  with  her  pretty 
looks.  Miss  Tovey  has  never  excelled,  if  she  has  equalled, 
this  portrait.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  Mias  M. 
Backhouse’s  bright,  brown-eyed  “Girl  with  Strawberries’* 
(192),  w'hich  hangs  on  the  opposite  wall.  Here,  too,  the  cos¬ 
tume  is  that  of  our  great  grandmothers.  The  figured  dress, 
the  frills,  the  mop-cap  with  the  blue  ribbon,  and  the  necklace 
of  red  beads,  are  wonderfully  in  harmony  with  the  face  and 
figure  of  the  girl.  All  in  all,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  healthily 
painted  portrait  of  the  exhibition  ;  but,  in  awarding  this 
praise,  we  must  not  forget  that  Miss  Backhouse  had  a  rare 
sitter  to  paint  from.  Nor,  in  admiring  the  sparkle  of  this 
picture,  must  we  neglect  to  point  to  the  picturesque  qualities 
of  W.  E.  Miller’s  “  Spanish  Beauty”  (7),  with  her  dark,  full 
face,  beaming  archly  from  under  her  black-feathered  hat,  nor 
his  equally  well-painted  blonde,  which,  under  the  name  of 
“  Adeline”  (16),  crosses  her  hands  demurely  on  her  breast. 
Of  the  two,  perhaps,  this  three-quarter  face  is  the  better 
handled.  A  fresh-looking  young  peasant  girl,  carrying  in  her 
right  hand  a  brown  earthenware  jar,  and  on  her  left  arm  a 
basketful  of  rosy  apples.  “  Going  on  an  Errand”  (41).  is  as 
pleasing  an  example  of  E.  J.  Cobbett’s  art  as  one  could  wish. 
“The  Concert”  (45),  by  A.  Ludovic,  jun.,  representing  two 
rows  of  fashionably-attired  young  ladies,  seated  with  two  young 
gentlemen,  listening  to  the  music,  is  capitally  painted,  and 
the  various  characters  are  well  individualised.  The  figures 
also  of  the  two  girls  fishing  from  the  rustic  bridge,  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  called  “  Nestlings”  (152),  are  full  of  vivacity  and  elegance, 
but  the  embowering  trees  are  rather  spotty  in  texture,  and 
crowd  the  foreground  too  much.  They  are  from  the  pencil  of 
J.  Domingues,  who  has  forgotten  to  give  us  a  glimpse  “far 
ben  the  dark  green  plantin’  shade.”  At  all  events  he  might 
have  suggested  something  of  that  cavernered  boskiness  which 
gives  such  a  charm  to  all  sorts  of  arboreous  greenery.  Mr, 
Ludovici,  in  the  girl  tripping  down  the  rustic  steps  to 
“The  Wishing  Well”  (61)  embosomed  in  the  wood,  is  far 
more  suggestive  in  his  treatment,  and  hints  very  prettily  at 
the  mystery  which  always  clings  to  abounding  leafage.  By 
far  the  most  successful  man  in  this  respect  belonging  to  the 
Society  is  A.  J.  Woolmer;  but  this  season  he  sends  only  a 
single  picture  and  that  an  anterior.  A  female  model  is  in 
the  tiring  apartment  of  a  studio,  and  as  she  arranges  her 
dress  she  peeps  through  a  slit  of  the  dividing  curtain  at  the 
students  in  the  lighted  room  beyond.  It  is  numbereil  56, 
and  possesses  all  the  wonted  charms  of  this  master’s  colour¬ 
ing.  C.  T.  Garland’s  “  Bothered  ”  (55),  a  life-sized  head  of  a 
Ben  Jonson-looking-man  is  honestly  enough  painted  and  not 
without  appreciation  of  the  character  of  his  sitter.  There 
is  an  appearance,  however,  of  striving  after  effect  too  hurriedly. 
Patience  and  long  practice  can  alone  accomplish  what  M. 
Garland  aims  at ;  but  he  is  evidently  in  the  right  way.  W. 
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A.  Walker’s  classic  composition  representing  a  nude  backed 
girl  gHsing  at  a  youth  who  sits  on  the  wall  before  her  blow¬ 
ing  bubbles  (83),  is  admirable  in  intention,  and  some  parts  of 
the  picture  are  full  of  quality ;  but  the  artist  is  rather  at 
fault  in  her  anatomy,  and  what  would  have  made  her  com- 
osition  tell  tremendously — viz.,  the  careful  modelling  of  the 
ack  and  its  many  planes — she  has  entirely  missed  by  making 
the  whole  region  of  the  spine  unrecognisable  and  meaning* 
less. 

“A  March  Gale”  (71),  bv  H.  T.  Dawson,  jun.,  in  which  we 
see  a  square  rigged  vessel,  with  topmasts  gone,  labouring 
rather  heavily  in  a  troubled  sea,  is  full  of  knowledge.  The 
grey  clouds,  through  which  the  sun- beams  struggle  faintly, 
the  motion  and  life  of  the  sea,  and  general  tone  of  the  picture 
are  all  commendable,  and  full  of  artistic  quality.  J.  Syer’s 
‘‘Quiet  Pool  in  the  Legi’oy”  (82)  is  sketchy,  but  broad 
and  effective,  and  not  without  a  delicate  sense  of  colour. 
“  A  Point  of  Controversy  ”  ( 102),  by  W.  A.  Walker,  is  full  of 
character  and  good  work.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  will 
be  found  “  Lilies  of  the  Field  ”  (103),  by  H.  Goodwin,  and 
“The  Silent  Highway”  (104),  by  L.  L.  Pocock.  '“A  Dis¬ 
appointment”  (107),  by  R.  J.  Gordon — a  young  lady,  dressed 
in  grey  and  black,  in  a  light  panelled  room,  reading  a  letter 
bemre  a  table  covered  with  a  Turkey  patterned  cloth — is  in 
the  school  of  the  Belgian  brothers,  Verhas,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  successful  picture.  The  lady’s  hands  are  charmingly 
painted.  A.  Hill’s  classic  female  figure  listening  her  “  Bracelet” 
(118),  is  carefully  drawn,  and  the  drapery  has  evidently  been 
well  studied.  This  makes  us  the  more  surprised  that  he 
should  have  made  the  little  finger  of  the  lady’s  .right  hand  a 
joint  too  long. 

Passing  J.  J.  Hill’s  “Evening”  (131),  a  similar  subject  by 
J.  Danby,  “  Oak  in  Holwood  Park”  by  S.  A.  Forbes,  (133), 
and  E.  (1.  Giradot’s  “The  Very  Image”  (135) — all  of  which 
deserve  much  more  than  merely  naming — and  not  forgetting 
W.  Hemsley’s  delightfully  realistic  bit  of  work,  representing 
a  peasant  boy  “Scaring  Birds”  (125)  with  his  clapper-crow, 
we  come  toG.  Harvey’s  “  Riverside”  (144),  in  which  a  girl  is 
seen  spreading  hay  while  the  morning  mist  lies  grey  along 
the  course  of  the  river,  on  the  further  side  of  which  rises  a 
“  plump  of  trees.”  A  mist  is  a  common-enough  element  in  a 
landscape  ;  but  Mr.  Harvey  has  succeeded  in  introducing  it 
under  combinations  of  some  novelty.  Two  other  notable 
landscapes  in  this  room  are  “The  Devil’s  Glen”  (172),  by  C. 
Bromley,  and  “The  Mawddach  Valley,  North  Wales”  (173), 
by  James  Peel.  Each  artist  has  his  own  method  of  repre¬ 
senting  Nature,  as  well  as  his  own  mood  of  looking  at  it, 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  forget  the  fact  in  judging  of  the 
painter’s  work.  Another  artist  who  sees  Nature  for  him¬ 
self,  is  Walter  H.  Foster.  His  landscape  numbered  236 
represents  the  glow  of  evening  sunlight  bursting  from  behind 
a  heavy  cloud.  In  the  foreground  we  have  a  sedgy  pool, 
which  is  lit  up  redly,  and  thence  fly  from  us  in  two  long  lines 
some  wild  ducks  which  the  sportsman  has  disturbed.  To  the 
right  is  a  pollard,  and  from  that  to  the  far  distance  is  a  fine 
reach  of  level  country,  over  which  hangs  the  grand  lurid 
cloud  of  which  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  artist  to 
make  a  careful  study  ;  and  this  care  has  been  crowned  with 
success,  for  Mr.  Foster  has  made  a  picture. 

J.  Morgan’s  “Argument  between  the  Parson  and  the 
Farmer  over  an  Article  in  the  Times'^  (239),  is  a  character 
picture  of  as  complete  a  kind  as  this  artist  has  painted  for 
some  time.  The  interior  of  the  board-room  in  which  they 
sit,  with  its  out-look  upon  the  town-hall  and  the  main  street, 
is  excellent,  and  altogether  we  may  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
pictures  of  the  exhibition.  C.  Calthrop’s  “  Ecclesiastics  ” 
(231)  following  the  Cardinal  through  the  cloisters  is  clever, 
but  there  are  marks  of  haste  which  here  and  there  sink  into 
slovenliness,  and  this  has  been  by  no  means  a  characteristic 
of  this  able  painter  hitherto.  A.  Thompson  treats  us  to  a 
touch  of  humour  in  his  “  Fisher  Maid  ”  (212).  The  work  is 
slightly  decorative  in  character,  and  represents  a  tall  young 
lady  in  Chinese  figured  dress,  which  she  daintily  uplifts  with 
one  hand  while  she  holds  the  rod  with  the  most  demure  pro¬ 
priety  with  the  other.  The  humour  lies  in  the  repetition  of 
this  figure  in  the  guise  of  a  stork,  which  stands  on  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  stone  and  looks  as  quaintly  proper  as  the  lady  her¬ 
self.  With  all  this  there  is  an  air  of  elegance  about  the 
picture  which  pleases  the  eye  and  makes  one  linger  before 
It.  The  strongly-painted  “  Rainy  Night  ”  (274),  by  L.  C.  Miles, 
with  the  light  of  the  chemist’s  coloured  bottles  reflected  on 
the  wet  streets,  and  the  quiet  “  Moonrise  ”  (275),  by  E.  A. 
Waterlow,  are  both  of  them  capital  studies,  and  we  may  say 
the  same  of  Mrs.  L.  Jopling’s  “  Belt  of  Trees  ”  (280),  and 
“Ganlen  Wall”  (281).  J.  W.  McIntyre’s  “  Caller  Herring” 
(417)  being  landed  at  Bournemouth,  is,  like  the  rest  of  this 
artist’s  w’ork,  excellent.  The  Wy Hies,  too,  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  gallery. 

In  the  NortTi  Room  among  the  water  colours  is  a  cleverly 
drawn  figure  of  a  “  Spanish  Fruit-Seller”  (689),  by  Miss  K 
Alldridge,  but  there  is  a  sad  want  of  variety  in  the  texture 


throughout  J.  Price’s  “  Hayfield  ”  (731)  is  one  of  the  beat 
landscapes  in  the  room,  and  possesses  much  of  the  handling 
and  not  a  little  of  the  knowledge  of  the  late  David  Cox. 
There  are  many  other  drawings  well  worthy  of  notice’ 
among  which  not  the  least  deserving  are  “  Limeshade 
Bay  ”  (569),  by  E.  S.  Walters  ;  “  Savings  for  the  Fair”  (527) 
by  J.  (^w  ;  and  R.  Ross,  jun.’s  “Five  Minutes  Slow”  (684). 
The  exhibition  may  be  pronounced  on  the  whole  as  well  up 
to  the  usual  level.  John  Forbes-Riobkrtson. 


THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OP  MODERN  PICTURES 
AT  BRIGHTON. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  in  ‘Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy,’ 
Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  in  praise  of  the  vigorous  and  earnest  work 
of  the  then  young  disciples  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school,  which 
had  at  that  time  “  prevailed  against  all  opposition,  sweeping 
away  in  its  strong  current  many  of  the  opposers  themselves.” 
He  wrote  with  confidence  of  the  steady  advance  of  just  prin¬ 
ciples  of  painting,  and  bade  us  expect  to  see  so  high  an  average 
of  perseverance  and  care  brought  to  bear  upon  every  subject, 
that  “patience  and  sincerity  would  no  be  longer  distinctive, 
that  industry  might  soon  be  less  notable  than  sloth.” 

After  this  lapse  of  time,  and  bearing  in  mind  these  hopeful 
auguries,  one  is  inclined  to  ask,  in  looking  round  upon  the 
walls  of  our  many  exhibitions  of  modern  pictures,  “  What  has 
become  of  this  early  vigour^  of  the  painstaking  work,  the 
reverence  for  nature,  and  the  subordination  of  self  to  high 
aims  and  pure  ideals,  which  made  this  school  conspicuous  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  ?”  Some  of  those  young  disciples  have  become 
artists,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  as  household  words. 
The  spirit  of  the  school  is,  no  doubt,  discernible  in  the  work 
of  others  who  bid  fairly  to  become  well  known,  and  who 
already  speak  to  a  large  sympathy.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
that  large  majority  who  too  often  give  the  tone  and  character 
to  our  exhibitions  ? — that  “  they  all,  like  sheep,  have  gone 
astray,  and  have  turned  every  one  their  own  way.”  How 
wearisome,  through  mannerism,  repetitions,  and  imitation, 
are  more  than  half  the  pictures  in  every  gallery — pictures 
that  but  a  little  genuine  love  of  nature,  patient  work,  con¬ 
tinued  on  “  to  the  bitter  end”  of  finish,  would  make  worthy, 
satisfactory,  and  interesting. 

This  new  winter  exhibition  at  Brighton  promises  to  take  a 
very  good  position  amongst  provincial  exhibitions  ;  that  is  to 
say  among  348  there  are  about  fifty  or  sixty  more  or  less  good, 
interesting,  and  successful  pictures,  which  it  is  really  a  pleasure 
to  see,  and  which  it  would  be  a  stiU  greater  pleasure  and 
benefit  to  see,  were  they  not  crowded  close  by  absolutely  bad 
pictures. 

Such  names  as  those  of  Armitage,  Leighton,  Moore,  Deane, 
Morris,  Brett,  Goodall,  and  Hall,  speak  for  themselves  ;  there 
is  work  also  well  worthy  of  remark  by  Mr.  Grace,  Godwin, 
Aumonier,  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd,  and  others. 

No.  76,  “  Mussel  Gatherers  returning  from  the  Rocks,  ’fide 
flowing,”  by  Mr.  H.  Moore,  is  a  picture  that  one  returns  the 
length  of  the  gallery  again  and  again  to  look  at.  Sea  and  sky 
are  misty  amber,  and  gold  in  the  evening  light.  The  subject 
is  simple  : — A  covered  cart  with  horses  harnessed  one  before 
the  other  passes  along  the  shore  ;  the  mussel  gatherers,  women, 
wearing  the  pretty,  tall  Normandy  caps,  walk  in  groups  of 
twos  and  threes,  and  seem  talking  softly  together  in  the  even¬ 
ing  twilight ;  there  is  a  delicious  feeling  of  peace  in  the  hour, 
and  in  the  suggestion  of  a  day’s  work  done. 

No.  24,  “Through  the  Dell,”  by  P.  R.  Morris,  is  a  picture 
very  attractive  for  its  rich,  quiet  tone  of  colour,  and  lor  the 
graceful  quaintness  of  the  figures.  There  is  in  this  picture  a 
conventional  treatment  of  foliage,  which  is  no  doubt  inten¬ 
tional  ;  there  is  “  a  method  in  the  madness,”  which,  while 
admiring  as  a  whole,  one  might  fairly  question  as  a  principle. 

A  group  of  four  pictures,  not  far  apart,  claim  attention  and 
study.  No.  42,  “Study  of  Sea  and  61,  “  Wind  off  Shore,” 
both  by  Tom  Lloyd,  are  two  delightfully  fresh  little  sketches 
of  waves  rolling  to  the  shore :  one  feels  the  wind  and  salt 
spray.  A  little  more  delicacy  of  Hue  and  colour  need  no^ 
perhaps,  take  from  their  breadth  and  freshness,  and  would 
give  them  a  far  more  subtle  beauty.  No.  43,  “  Bury,  Sussex, 
and  54,  called  “  Toiling,  Rejoicing,  Sorrowing,’’  are  both 
interesting  pictures,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Grace.  The  painting  of 
the  little  village  of  Bury,  nestled  under  the  South  Downs,  is, 
no  doubt,  broad  in  effect,  solid  in  execution  ;  but  the  picture 
lacks  the  charm  peculiar  to  the  subject,  one  misses  the  lovely 
play  of  light  on  the  Downs,  the  exquisite  and  subtle  play  of 
colour  between  mist  and  sunshine.  More  and  greater  delicacy 
of  detail,  expressing  something  of  the  rural  life  of  the  village, 
would  have  made  the  picture  more  touching  and  more  in¬ 
teresting.  No.  54,  by  the  same  artist,  has  far  more  beauty  aa 
a  picture.  It  presents  the  street  of  a  Sussex  village  before 
sunrise,  the  night’s  rain  lies  wet  on  the  road,  the  labourers 
are  going  to  their  work,  the  forge  is  lit,  the  smoke  ri^ 
1  from  many  chimneys,  and  above  a  green  and  amber  sky , 
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solemn  and  sweet,  is  being  unveiled  as  the  rain-clouds  part 
and  the  day  dawns. 

No.  47,  Mr.  Goodwin^s  “  Sunset  near  Amberley,”  hardly 
hung  as  it  deserves,  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked.  The 
subject  is  a  brilliant  autumn  sunset ;  some  fine  elm  trees 
at  the  edge  of  a  common  stand  in  relief  against  the  brilliant 
sky  ;  cows  are  cooling  theniselves  after  a  hot  day  in  a  pool  in 
the  foreground,  round  which  a  procession  of  geese  are  also 
parading.  There  are  several  other  pictures  by  this  artist — 
one,  a  small  picture,  called  “Meadows  in  June,”  which  is 
very  quaint  in  subject  and  delicate  in  colour.  Mr.  Auraonier 
has  several  careful  and  pleasant  pictures.  No.  10,  “  At  the 
West  Lynn,”  is  a  bit  of  realistic  painting,  fresh  and  charm¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Raven’s  “  Avenue  near  Cobhara looks  as  though 
it  might  be  a  fine  and  studious  piece  of  work,  but  it  is  hung 
so  high  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  its  merit.  '  No.  84,  “A  Study 
of  Heather,”  by  Mr.  Frank  Walton,  is  a  most  conscientious 
piece  of  painting,  but  to  our  mind  somewhat  wanting  in  the 
varied  tones  of  colour  to  be  seen  even  in  the  brown  and  grey 
bareness  of  winter.  No.  2,  “The  Kirkaig  Fall,”  by  Mr.  E. 
Waterlow,  shows  considerable  power  in  giving  the  effect  of 
falling  water.  No.  97,  “The  Pass  of  Llanberris,”  by  C. 
Davidson,  though  placed  too  high  to  be  seen  well,  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  picture. 

There  are  many  other  pictures  worthy  of  mention  in  com¬ 
pany  with  as  good  names  as  those  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Waist,  and  Mr.  Nibbs,  but  space  does  not  allow  of  as  detailed 
a  notice  as  it  would  be  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  make. 
There  are,  as  usual,  too  many  pictures  that  might  with 
advantage  have  waited  for  greater  maturity  before  their 
introduction  to  the  public.  There  is  no  reason  why  very 
immature  artists  should  view  their  own  productions  with  the 
doubt  and  dismay  sometimes  excited  by  them  in  the  minds  of 
others ;  the  early  steps  in  art,  before  the  ideal  becomes  too 
unattainably  high,  are  gracious  and  pleasant  enough.  A 
child  has  entire  satisfaction  in  his  “  Study  of  the  Nude,” 
signified  by  a  dot  for  the  head  and  five  strokes  for  the  rest  of 
the  human  frame ;  and  the  small  landscape  painter  has 
serene  contentment  over  his  ricketty  cottage,  when  a  satisfac- 
torv  amount  of  smoke  is  got  out  of  the  chimney,  and  a  garden 
path  leading  to  a  pond  with  two  ducks  has  been  elaborated 
in  the  foreground.  But  a  judicious  admirer  will  not  exhibit 
these  productions  even  on  the  walla  of  a  nursery.  Might  it 
not  be  well  if  the  same  affectionate  discretion  stept  in  to  limit 
the  number  of  pictures  now  placed  on  the  walls  of  our  many 
exhibitions  ? 

We  must,  however,  sincerely  congratulate  the  Corporation 
of  Brighton,  associated  with  this  new  winter  exhibition  of 
modern  pictures,  that  they  have  at  once  placed  themselves 
on  so  equal  a  footing  with  exhibitions  much  longer  esta¬ 
blished. 


Rental  Trust  issues  and  3  per  cent,  in  the  Third  Mortgage 
Bonds  of  the  latter  Company,  while  its  First  and  Second 
Mortgages  have  also  declined  4  per  cent.  In  Erie  Shares  it 
amounts  to  only  half-a-doilar,  but  in  the  Mortgage  Bonds  to  1 
to  2  per  cent.  Other  departments  have  been  neglected,  the  high 
rates  for  money  restraining  any  active  business  ;  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  throughout  has  been  towards  higher  prices,  which  will 
probably  set  in  should  the  immediate  course  and  prospects  of 
the  Money  Market  continue  favourable.  The  English  Funds 
and  Indian  Stocks  are  favourably  affected  by  the  prospects  of 
cheaper  money,  and  have  improved  |  to  ^  per  cent.  In  the 
Railway  Market  the  only  noticeable  feature  has  been  a  mode¬ 
rate  rise  in  Great  Northern  “A,”  South  Eastern, and  Chatham 
and  Dover  Ordinary  Stocks.  The  foreign  department  has  been 
influenced  favourably  in  a  more  marked  degree  by  the 
buoyancy  at  the  Paris  Bourse,  and  Egyptian,  French,  and 
Argentine  are  higher,  especially  the  last-named,  these  Stocks 
deriving  benefit  from  the  news  of  the  complete  disarming  of 
the  Revolutionists  in  that  State  and  the  general  prevalence  of 
peace  and  good  order.  The  Stocks  of  the  Metropolitan  Gas 
Companies  continue  to  rise,  on  the  announcement  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Municipal  Government  to  purchase  and  control 
them.  To-day,  the  several  Markets  have  been  depressed,  and 
Bolivian  Bonds  have  fallen  severely.  Railway  Stocks  have 
also  relapsed. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  South-Eastern  Ordinary  has 
advanced  1  ;  Great  Northern  “  A  ”  | ;  Chatham  and  I)over 
Ordinary  ^  ;  South-Eastern  Deferred  | ;  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  ^ ;  and  Brighton  and  Metropolitan  On  the  other 
side,  North-Eastern  and  Great  Western  have  declined  f  ; 
Caledonian  Great  Easteni,  North-Western,  and  Sheffield 
f  ;  and  North  British,  and  Chatham  Preference  ^  per  cent. 
The  last  quotations  are  : — 

Caledonian,  97}  ;  Great  Eastern,  391 ;  Great  Northern, 
138J;  ditto  *‘A,”  157;  Great  Western,  112j;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  1421;  Brighton,  92;  North  Western,  147^; 
South-Western,  114;  Chatham  and  Dover,  231;  di»to  Prefer¬ 
ence,  70|;  Midland,  1351  »  Metropolitan,  731;  Metropolitan 

District,  31^;  ditto  Preference,  73^;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincoln,  76;  ditto  Deferred,  46;  North  British,  66|;  North 
Eastern,  165| ;  South  Eastern,  1 14 ;  ditto  Deferred,  981. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  changes  have  comprised  a  rise  of  3 
in  Argentine  1868 ;  2  in  ditto  1871  ;  ditto  Hard  Dollar, 
Buenos  Ayres  1870,  and  1873 ;  1  in  Chilian  1870,  Colombian, 
Italian  Marimmaiia,  and  Danubian  1867 ;  ^  in  Egyptian 
1868,  the  KhMive  Loan  and  Turkish  Nine  per  Cents.  (B.  and 
C.)  ;  and  §  in  French  Five  per  Cents.  ;  out  a  fall  of  5  in 
Bolivian  Six  per  Cents. ;  3  in  Uruguayan  ;  1^  in  Eutre  Rios  ; 
1  in  the  Costa  Rica  Loans ;  §  in  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents. 
1870  ;  f  in  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.  ;  ^  in  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.  1871  ;  and  ^  in  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.  1872.  The 
quotations  are  as  follows  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  95  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  90  ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  75;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  681;  Bolivian 
28;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,92;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  100;  ditto  1871,  100;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per 

Cents.,  1870,  89;  ditto  1873,  88  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866, 
105;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  94  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  22 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents., 
1872,  22;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  100;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents,  105;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  89;  ditto  1864, 
98;  ditto  18'>8,  831;  ditto  English.  1873,  741;  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  95;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  103  xd. ;  the  Khedive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  761;  Entre  Rios,  99;  French  Defence,  103; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  98| ;  ditto  Three  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  62;  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  7;  ditto,  1870, 

7 ;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  71. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

Business  in  discount  transactions  has  relapsed  from  the 
activity  which  characterised  it  last  week,  in  anticipation  of 
cheaper  rates,  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  want  of  vitality  in 
operations  requiring  the  use  of  three  mouths’  commercial 
bills,  and  the  common  rate  of  interest  at  present  charged  is 
5^  to  bj  per  cent.,  while  for  short  loans  on  Government 
Securities  the  interest  charged  is  5|  to  6  per  cent. 

The  Bank  of  England  weekly  return  yesterday  was  a 
genuine  surprise.  After  the  change  which  had  come  over  the 
prosfiects  of  the  Money  Market,  in  consequence  of  the  rise 
in  the  Paris  exchange,  which  at  once  put  a  stop  to  gold  with¬ 
drawals  on  French  account,  and  the  intelligence  by  cable  of 
the  shipment  of  large  amounts  from  New  York  and  other 
Continental  cities  to  the  assistance  of  our  Bank,  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  position  and  strength  of  that  establishment  was 
anticipated,  but  that  it  should  be  so  substantial  as  it  proved 
to  be  was  not  hinted.  The  Reserve  has  increased  nearly 
a  million,  being  helped  largely  by  a  reflux  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  as  a  result  the  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities 
is  now  44§  per  cent,  as  compared  with  37|^  last  week.  Thus 
there  is  every  probability  of  cheaper  money  at  an  early  date, 
which  will  last  until  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  at  least. 

There  has  really  been  but  one  distinguishing  feature  in 
Stock  Exchange  business  during  the  week  now  just  closing, 
and  that  has  been  the  further  severe  fall  in  the  Securities  of 
two  American  Railway  Compsnies,  the  history  of  which  has 
perhaps  done  more  to  shake  English  confidence  in  the  credit 
and  honesty  of  American  Railroad  Stocks  than  any  other 
associations  that  can  be  named.  We  refer  to  the  Erie  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroads.  By  far  the 
largest  portion  of  these  Bonds  and  Shares  is  held  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  had 
these  undertakings  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
American  capitalists,  they  would  probably  have  never  been 
in  the  position  at  which  they  stand  at  the  present.  The  fall 
has  been  severe,  amounting  to  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  in  the 
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POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 


Marshal  McMahon's  Message.  The  Triumph  of  Ultramontanism. 

The  Berlin  Town  Council  and  the  German  Kekh-taE. 

The  Future  of  the  Irish  Vote.  The  Martyrdom  of  Dr  Kenealy. 
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Mr.  Fiske’s  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy. 

Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  Lord  Daliing's  8lr  Robert  Peel. 

Vanessa.  Some  Theological  Books.  ,  „  , 

A  French  View  of  English  Contemporary  Literature.  Children  a  Books. 
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FURNISH  YOUE  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ABTICLES 


Table  Xnirei,  iTory,  per  doren,  from  19t.  to 
Electro  Fork*— from  Spoon*,  from  21fi. 
Papier  Xaobe  Tea  Traye,  »n  8«t*,  2U.,  66*,  »6«. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sete,  from  £3  7i. 

Dieh  CoTere— Tin,23*.;  MeUl.CS*.;  Electro,  £11  llfi 

Electro  Cmets  and  Liquenri. 

Lampe— Pitent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  tc. 

Bronxed  Tea  and  Coffee  Ume. 

Coal  Sonttlee,  Yaeei,  Boxes,  ke. 

China,  and  OlasS'-HiDner  Serricee,  Jbc. 


Fenders— Bright,  4S*.  to  £15;  Bronze,  Se.  to  £6 
Stoyes— Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot  zir,  fto. 

Ba^hf — Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 

Be^Uteads — Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Comice*poles,  Ends,  Bands,  dc. 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  I7e.;  3  do..  528.;  6  do  ,  £8  Os. 
Kitcheners- From  3  ft.,  £3  5e.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Tnmery  €k>ods,  Mats,  fte. 
Garden  Tools — hawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  HurdlM,  to, 
{CafalofMst  free.) 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


DEANE  &  CO 


46,  Xing  William  Street, 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


rrillEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY-LANR— Sole  Lessee  and 

A  Manager,  F.  B.  Chattertow. — Or  Monday,  Dee.  14.  for  the 
BENEFIT  of  Mr.  JAMES  ANDERSON,  THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF 
WINDSOR.  Tuesday,  BENEFIT  of.  Mr.  CRE8WICK.  HAMLET. 
Wednesday,  BENEFIT  of  Miss  WALLIS.  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 
Thursday,  HAMLET.  Friday,  ROMEO  AND  J ULIET.  Krercded  each 
erening  by  TEN  OF  ’EM.  To  conclude  with  HERE,  THERE,  AND 
EVERYWHERE.  Doors  open  at  6.30 ;  commence  at  7.  Box-ollice  open 
fh>ni  ten  till  five  daily. 


I7IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advancetl 
r  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease- 
bold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTERF^, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


OVY  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 
ply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  22  and 


T71RENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pallmall.  —  MAKARUS 

X!  Great  Historical  FICTUKE-VENICE  DOING  HOMAGE  to 
CATARINA  CORNARO  — at  the  Twenty  -  second  Annual  Winter 
Exhibition  of  Pictures  by  British  and  Foreiijna  Artists,  b  now  open  from 
nine  to  six  o'clock. 


30  Southampton •baildioirs.  Chancery-lane. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Pomession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purpoees. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton- buildings,  Chancery  lane. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  Lectures  at 

ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACK,  commence  each 
afternoon  at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  Dec.  13. — JOHN  8.  BRISTOWE, 
Esq.,  M.  D.,  London,  on  **  The  Organs  of  Speech,  and  how  we  speak.'* 
Membi'rs’  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door :— One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


HE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851). 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 South- 

ampton-huildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stijpulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  hooks  supplied . 

l^nrchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace 
on  behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  drst  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  It  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
wouhl  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  witich  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  aflunled  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generoos,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

BRO-MPTON,  and  167  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertaiet,  Eaq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers — Messrs.  CoutU  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out- Patients’ Establishment  and  Office — 107  Piccadillj  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street).  W.  ^  V 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  Od.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  he  used  and  how  the  canine  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  “Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoe8,’M,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  IOh.  ;  ‘‘The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Kings,  Book-plates,  ami  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  CrAts  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  Gd.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  — T.  CULLETON,  Engiwver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin’s  lane)^ _ 

/  ^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contaiuH  a  ream  of  the  very  best  PapvT  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  cliarge.— T.  CULLETON,  Dleslnker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  25  Cranbournc  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-laiie). 

^ISED^  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  papi>r  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  In  rich  wlwrs, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  fs.  No  charge  ior  engraving  die.— T.  CCL- 
LKTON,  Engraver  to  the  (jueen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expemse  to 
purcliasers,  wlieu  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dres-ses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  puruliased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Kegint- 
atreet.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J  A  Y’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  246,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


BOWLES,  BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR.— 

vA  •  Every  description  of  house  repiUring  and  decorating  executed  by 
■killed  workmen  quickly  and  at  moderate  charges. 

Shops,  warehouses,  and  offices  refitted  and  altered.  Estimates  supplied. 

^  GEORGE  BOWLES,  51  Queen’s  road.  Bayswater,  W, 


/  lULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  iTate, 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  l*late,  Ss. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stumps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Crun- 
bourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 

QMGNET  RINGS  by  (."ULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 
1^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to 
from;— £2  2s.;  £3  3*.;  £4  48.;  £6  6s.;  £6  16s.;  very  massive,  £10  lOsj 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £16  16fl.  Send  size  of  linger  by  fltting  a  piece  oi 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Kings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 


I  jOMiLKXTON  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s). — They  quickly 

clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleiwmg.  28  Od.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  High  Holbora.  London. 


/^REY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holbom,  London.  ALEX. 
V-a  ROSS’S  HAIR  D Y E  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colonr  Imme- 
aiateiy  it  i*  ^  d.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 

if;  w  ^  stamps.  ALEX. 

KOSo  S  Cantbarides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quaUty, 

28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  fifty  eacli,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  W- 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  oi 
Martin’s-lane).  _ _ _ 

MO N O G R A M S~5i^d~C R E S T S  for  ALBUMS, 
STAMPED  in  many  colour.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  She®**  "* 
The  following  are  ready: — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  u* 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  a^  • 
from  1070  to  1870- the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regiroenwu 


r.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

**  g*’®y  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 

*  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 
>  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objeotionablt  in  it. 
•  sent  for  stamps.— 24b  High  Holborn,  London. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IR0NM0N6ERS  T0  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  SiiACK’g  Nickel,  s  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
darability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


^  t;.  A  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s. 

12  Table  Forks . . .  1  11  0  1  18  0  2  4 

12  Dessert  do . .  1  o  0  1  10  0  1  12 

12  Table  Spoons  . . .  1  10  o  1  18  0  2  4 

12  Dessert  do . . .  1  o  0  1  10  0  1  12 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  0  18  0  1  2 

2  Salt  do . 02003004 

1  Mustarddo .  0  1  0  0  1  6  0  2 

6  Egg  do .  0  9  0  0  12  0  0  11 

1  Gravy  do . . .  06007609 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9  6  0  13  0  0  15 

1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11  0  0  13  0  0  15 

1  Butter  Knife . . .  02  603605 

2  Sat^e  Ladles .  05607008 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  03004904 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  02603003 


d.  £  s.  d. 
0  2  10  0 
0  1  15  0 
0  2  10  0 
0  1  15  0 
0  1  10  0 
0  0  4  0 
0  0  2  0 
0  0  12  0 
6  0  10  6 
0  0  16  6 
6  0  16  6 
0  0  5  0 
0  0  9  0 
0  0  5  0 
6  0  4  0 


_ I  8  4  o  n  2  3!12  11  6'l3  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  18e.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200s. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  50e. ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

/^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLER Y.-^IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu* 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  Dom  15s. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  IBs. 


SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  49s. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  :}8.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30e. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  .308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  95s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  30s. 

Papier  3Iach^  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 

Q LACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


without  one. 


BICHAED  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IR0NM0N6ERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  W. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— The  Liter,  the  Stomach,  and 

THEIR  Ailmentr — Alternations  of  temperature,  muggy  weather,  a 
troubled  mind,  sedentary  habits,  excesses  at  the  table,  and  a  gay,  reckless 
mode  of  life  exert  the  most  deleterious  influence  over  the  liver  and  stom^h. 
When  once  these  organs  are  fairly  out  of  order,  great  Inroads  are  quickly 
made  on  the  general  state  of  the  health  ;  the  constitution,  which  lo^  the 
Sid  of  two  of  its  noblest  organs,  soon  gives  way,  and  diseases  quickly  follow, 
from  which,  if  neglected,  the  worst  consequences  will  Ineritablr  result. 
If  a  course  of  Holloway's  celebrated  Pills  be  persevered  in  all  will  ^  well 
again,  as  they  are  the  finest  and  noblest  correctives  of  the  blood  ever  known, 
wid  effect  certain  cures  of  ftll  disorders  of  the  liver  Aud  stoniAch* 


E'PPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAS  T.— 

^  *•  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestiou  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  applioiition  of  the 
"UP  prop«  rtle«  of  well-selected  cocoa,  M  r.  Kpns  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con¬ 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Uundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortitiod  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame.” — See  article  in  the  Ctvil  Sendee  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (In  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homaeopathic Chemists,  48  Threadnecdle-strcet, 
and  170  I’iccsdilly.  Works— Euston-road  and  Camden  Town,  London. 

Makers  of  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujvbesfor  Throat  Irritation, 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

''T^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
-I-  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Rea  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

•‘KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

E'lAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

£.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In  close 
imitation  of  theirgoods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  darticularlv  reouested  to  < 


admirers  of 

bserve  that  each 


A  A.  this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  *•  Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 

CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  ”  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles,  and  Sole 
Manufacturera  of  the  ** Ltchnophtlax ”  or  “Candle  Guard,”  effec¬ 
tually  preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
SAVORY  AND  MOORE’S 

PANOEEATIO  EMULSION  AND  PANCREATINE. 

INVALUABLB  BBMBDIIS  IN 

CONSUMPTION,  LOSS  OF  FLESH,  INDIGESTION,  &c. 

Medical  men  who  have  made  these  subjects  their  special  study  testify  that 
life  is  prolonged  in  a  remarkable  manner,  appetite,  streni^th,  and  weight 
increased,  digestion  greatly  promoted,  nourishment  imparted,  and  the 
geuend  condition  of  the  body  improved  by  the  use  of  these  remedies. 

Bottles  from  2b.  to  21a 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE,  143  New  Bond-street,  London,  W.,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists,  who  also  supply  8 A  VOKY  and  MOORK’S  BEST  POOD 
for  INFANTS.  A  pleasant,  perfectly  nutritious,  and  easily  digested  Food. 

JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“toilet  and  nursery  powder,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  la  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumera  and  at 

Angel  Passage,  93  Upper  Tiiames-htbebt.  London,  E.C. 

“PLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 
^  LEAD  In  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  la.  Boxea 
Ask  for  * 

W.  G.  NIXEY'S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it  12  Sobo-square,  London^  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imitationa 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

■nliitlon  of  Maanesla  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDIT  i  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBUK^^HEADACHE,  GOUL  and  INDIOE^ION  ;  and  m  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CfilLDRKN.and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-atieet,  London, 
and  ol  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Adyertisements, 
84  FLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


13  Qbeat  Mablbobouqh- street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  the  TABLE.  By  J.  C 

JEAFFRESON.  2  vols.,  8vo. 

“  Mr.  JeafTreson  chats  pleasantly  about  meats  and  manners.  We  cordiallr 
recommend  to  every  class  ot  readers  his  very  amusing  and  instruotirii 
volumes.” — Standard. 

‘‘  A  moat  readable  book,  singularly  appropriate  for  Christmas.”— i>u6 
lither's  Circular. 

WILD  LIFE  in  FLORIDA.  By  Captain  F.  T. 

TOWNSHEND,  2nd  I.ife  Guards.  Author  of  *  Ten  Thousand  Miles 
of  Travel,’  &c.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

The  UNKIND  WORD.  By  the  Author  of 

‘JOHN  HALIFAX.’  Cheap  Edition.  5a.,  bound  and  Illustrated. 
Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “HURST  and  BLACKETT’S 


From  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  QHth,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  i$  beyond  compare  the  most  ir\fluential  Newspaper  in 
America  {  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  '  leading  Journal'  is  in 
England," 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 
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